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A New “Pay Promptly” Campaign 


Companion to the “Standard” Series 


SIX NEW ADS: 


“Credit—T he Modern 
Magic Wand” 


“Does ‘Q. C.’ Embar- 
rass You?” 


“Your Credit Record Is 
an Open Book” 


“Do Credit Problems 
Haunt You?” 


“Is Your Credit Rec- 
ord Holding you 


Back?” 
“Friends Talk About 
‘|. C. Teer’ 
(Shown at right) 
* 














*“Q. C."" means Questionable Credit: The result 


of failure to pay bills 


Credit is a privilege—a con- 
venience—extended upon the 
merchant’s or professional 
man’s confidence that when 
bills are rendered, they will 
be paid promptly, according 
to terms or agreement. 


Pay each bill promptly and 
you establish a “Prompt Pay” 
record in the files of the 
Credit Bureau which, like 
money in the bank, will grow 
in value. For promptness in 
paying makes your credit 
good—and keeps it good! 


Safeguard your cred't! 


promptly—as agreed 


But—failure to pay bills on 
time, through neglect or care- 
lessness, can only establish a 
reputation for Questionable 
Credit (“Q. C.”) and cause 
embarrassment—to your 
creditor just as much as to 
you. For no one likes ask- 
ing for payment—even when 
it’s past due. 


The remedy for “Q. C.” is 
simple: Bills are due on the 
first of the month following 
purchase and past due after 
the 10th. 


Pay al’ bills by 


the 10th—or promptly as agreed. 


MEMBER 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT | 


a ] 
SACRED TRUST | PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY. This Space Is for Local Association Signature 
rae t Set by You 


Cut off small brackets 
indicate 


at 
to indicate exact size of space 


each outs 
is ad must be run at bottom of pag 


ide cornet of advertisement which are placed there 
age 


MATS IN 
TWO SIZES 


These ads come com- 
plete, in mats ready to 
hand to your newspa- 
per, in two sizes. 
Prices: 


8x 12 in. $2.00 each 
4x 6 in. $1.25 each 


Sample advertisement 
(in 4” x6” size) shown 
at left—actual size. 


Series may be used as 
a campaign or in con- 
junction with our 
“Standard” series of 12 
ads. 


If you have used the “Standard” campaign, this new campaign can be used to 


“follow through.” 


both as a continuous newspaper campaign of 18 advertisements. 


If you have not used the “Standard” campaign, you can use 





A new “Portfolio of Pay Promptly Advertising,” showing all of the ads of the 
new campaign, as well as the effective advertisements of the “Standard” cam- 
paign, will be sent upon request. 
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Bun BUDGET 
ACCOUNTS... 


but limit credit risks! 





with Rand McNally 
BUDGET COUPON BOOKS 


At last ... an easy, practical system of credit 
control! Leading department stores are enthusi- 
astic over the way Rand McNally Budget Coupon 
Books are increasing their present volume of busi- 
ness, doing away with expensive bookkeeping, and 
reducing credit risks. 


These handy books are issued in amounts from $5 
to $50. Most stores accept a 20 per cent or 25 
per cent down payment, and collect the balance in 
four or five monthly installments. 


Rand McNally Budget Coupon Books are used by 
the consumer as cash. They stimulate buying 
but, by limiting credit, offer a practical solution to 
the old collection problem. 


For complete information and samples, write 
Rand McNally & Company, Dept. CW-4, Chicago 














Official Notice 


To All Members of the National Retail Credit 
Association: 


You are hereby notified that the SILVER JUBI- 
LEE Convention of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation will be held in the City of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, June 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1937, for the election 
of officers and four directors at large and the ratifica- 
tion of directors elected by the respective Districts, 
also the installation of officers and directors and the 
transaction of such business as may properly come 
before the meeting. 


Officers Whose Terms Expire: 


President, E. K. Barnes, Spokane, Washington; 
First Vice-President, J. Gordon Ross, Rochester, New 
York; and Second Vice-President, F. Gordon Clegg, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


Directors’ Terms Expiring 1937: 


The directors’ terms for Districts 11 to 13 inclusive 
and four directors at large expire at the Convention. 
The directors elected by Districts 12 and 13 will be 
ratified and installed for three years. The directors 
for District 11 (north and south) will be ratified 
and installed for one year only. These directors are 
carried over, due to District 11’s not holding an an- 
nual meeting during 1937. The conference of this 
District was cancelled to encourage the attendance at 
the SILVER JUBILEE Convention. 

L. S. CROWDER 
General Manager-Treasurer. 
Attest: 
ARTHUR H. HERT 
Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 


What Have You Contributed? 


N ‘tena t a quarter of a century ago the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association was organ- 
ized for the purpose of bringing about 
closer cooperation between credit managers and 
improving credit conditions through the education 
of the credit granter as well as the consumer. 

The objectives of the National Retail Credit 
Association today differ very little from those pub- 
lished in the January, 1915, Creprr Wor tp: 


Section 1. To bring its members, throughout the 
United States, into closer relationship for the purpose of 
interchanging ideas, methods and information, and render- 
ing mutual assistance. 

Section 2. To assist in the organization and successful 
conduct of local retail credit associations. 

Section 3. To promote better acquaintance and clearer 
affiliation between the credit men, the local associations, 
and the rating bureaus [now called Credit Bureaus]. 

Section 4. To disseminate at regular and frequent in- 
tervals, literature bearing on the subject of retail credits. 

Section 5. To concentrate effort, and thereby have at 
command a more powerful influence in matters of legisla- 
tion and law enforcement. 


What has been your contribution toward credit 
improvements in your city, your state, and na- 
tionally? 

Do you attend the meetings of your Association 
regularly, and do you participate in its programs 
and other activities? 

Have you cooperated with your fellow credit 
managers in their efforts to improve the laws af- 
fecting consumer credit of your state and—to what 
extent have you assisted the National Association 
in its legislative work? 

Have you taken an interest in the educational 
work of your own Association and the National, 
and have you encouraged others to do likewise? 
Are you familiar with results of the National As- 
sociation’s “Pay Promptly” advertising campaigns 
and the Community Credit Policies in practice in 
many cities, and have you endeavored to interest 
your fellow credit granters in these activities? 

Do you cooperate with your Credit Bureau by 
reporting all new accounts opened or declined? 
Likewise do you report slow paying accounts (par- 
ticularly when you suspend credit), skips, “profit 
and loss” items, and all other derogatory informa- 
tion? 

To what extent have you helped to build your 


Local Association and the National, and have you 
contributed your share in the accomplishments of 
both? 

Have you taken advantage of the benefits of 
Local and National membership; have you at- 
tended the annual District Conferences—as well as 
the National Convention—benefited by discussions 
(a credit education in itself) and profited through 
the interchange of ideas? 

Are you a consistent reader of The Crepit 
Wortp and do you give the articles serious 
thought, in an effort to apply some of the sugges- 
tions to your own business? 

Your Local Association is only as strong as its 
weakest link, which is equally true of the National 
Retail Credit Association. “In Union There Is 
Strength.” Our accomplishments are limited to 
the extent of the cooperation of our members. The 
Crepir Wor tp is dependent upon you for contri- 
butions of worth-while articles and other data for 
the holding of reader interest. 

Our Research Division’s efficiency depends 
largely upon your cooperation in the furnishing of 
data with reasonable promptness. 

In the operation of your department, in the 
handling of your customers and personnel, in the 
building of sales, and in the collection of your 
receivables, has your work been sufficiently out- 
standing to qualify you as a “Manager of Credit 
Sales”? 

Have you taken advantage of every opportunity 
for personal improvement, using it as a stepping- 
stone to the position ahead? Are you looked upon 
as one of the executives of the store you represent 
(you should be) and are you invited to join other 
executives around the “council table” for the dis- 
cussion of the store’s problems? 

If you are doing these things, your future 1s as- 
sured. If you are not a Manager of Credit Sales 
in fact, as well as in name, start now to accomplish 
thatend. Be promotional- minded, courteous, dip- 
lomatic, energetic, systematic and, above all, co- 
operative. Voice your opinion of unsound credit 
policies and practice and when necessary “go to the 
bat” in an effort to convince the management of 
the correctness of your stand. 

Be a cooperative Local member, an active Dis- 
trict member, an enthusiastic National member, 
and join the procession in the climb to the top! 


The CREDIT WORLD 








The Legislative Committee Reports 


S THIS is written, March 15, all State Legisla- 
tures are in session, with the exception of those 
of Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 

Virginia, Wyoming, North and South Dakota. Bills 
pending, of interest to retailers, are concerned principally 
with new taxes. 

New Mexico has a bill—S 129—+to tax everything pur- 
chased outside the state and consumed inside. New 
Jersey has an “anti-loss-leader”——H 294—and the radical 
“Lawyers’ Bill,” so called, which failed of passage last 
year. As its title indicates, it deals with the unauthorized 
practice of law, but its terms are so fantastic and the op- 
position so strong against it that its chances of passage are 
extremely doubtful. Real estate interests have the strong- 
est organization against this bill. Many of the Western 
states have chain store taxes and unfair trade practice 
bills. 

New York has several undesirable measures which, if 
passed, will set an example for other states. Among them 
are Assembly 1456 which would exempt salaries and 
wages of a state or municipal officer or employee from 
levy and sale in execution and from seizure in any legal 
proceeding. The Phelps Bill—Assembly 261—provides 
that no warrant of seizure shall issue where the chattel is 
an article of furniture in the dwelling of the purchaser 
and 50 per cent or more of the purchase price has been 
paid. The Morasco Bill—Assembly 1118—requires the 
licensing of persons and corporations doing business on 
the installment plan in cities having a population of one 
million or more. This bill, however, exempts firms regu- 
larly engaged in the installment business for a period of 
ten years or more prior to the date when it becomes ef- 
fective. 

The Berg Bill—S 456—increases the bond required 
from collection agencies from five thousand dollars to 
ten thousand dollars. Another Senate Bill—S 240—in- 
troduced by Kleinfeld, requires that conditional sales con- 
tracts be refiled each year and not every three years as 
heretofore. The Allen Bill—Assembly 618—prohibits 
printing, selling and distributing of documents simulating 
court process. There are, of course, the usual hardy an- 
nual bills defining the unauthorized practice of law and 
aimed at collection agencies and trust companies. 


Bankruptcy 


The situation in Washington was covered pretty thor- 
oughly at the two-day session of the Legislative Com- 
mittee held at the Mayflower Hotel on February 10 and 
11. The Chandler Bill—H. R. 1981—revised and clari- 
fied in some particulars this year, is in the hands of the 
House Sub-Committee on Bankruptcy. At a conference 
with Representative Chandler it was shown that the inter- 
est of the National Retail Credit Association in this bill 
was more active than during the previous session of 
Congress and that there was a widespread demand for its 
passage. 

The first public hearing was held on Friday, February 
19. At this hearing Judge Valentine J. Nesbit, special 
referee in bankruptcy at Birmingham, Alabama, who has 
worked out a system similar to the one proposed in the 
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bill, again appeared and explained the plan to the mem- 
bers of the House Sub-Committee. Judge Nesbit stated 
the results from his experiences in similar cases were far 
greater than if the wage earner had been pressed by his 
creditors for immediate payment. 

Referee Menalcus Lankford of Norfolk, Virginia, 
stressed the imperative need of some form of wage-earner- 
debt amortization, stating that in his opinion the present 
Section 74 in the National Bankruptcy Act does not allow 
the proper opportunity for readjustment. R. P. Shealey, 
Washington Counsel of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, read to the Committee the resolution passed at 
the Omaha Convention endorsing the Chandler Bill. 

Mr. Shealey also traced the beginning of the movement 
for an amendment to the National Bankruptcy Act pro- 
viding for the amortization of debts of wage earners. 
This movement was begun in 1930 by the St. Louis mem- 
bers of the National Retail Credit Association and has 
continued to date through the successive Lewis and 
Chandler Bills. A report of the hearing and a complete 
analysis of the Chandler Bill appeared in a bulletin sent 
to its members by the American Retail Federation of 
Washington on February 27. 

Plans are being made by the Legislative Committee for 
the introduction of the Chandler Bill in the Senate. An- 
other hearing will be held by the House Sub-Committee, 
probably during the present month, which will give an 
opportunity to those wishing to appear in opposition to 
the bill. Doubtless there will be some opposition and it 
is also likely that there will be some changes which will 
strengthen the bill before it reaches the floor of the House. 


Proposed Revision of Postal Rates 

The present act under which first class mail is carried 
for two cents an ounce for local delivery and three cents 
for beyond the post office limits expires July 1, 1937. In 
his budget message to Congress the President on January 
5, 1937, recommended the continuance of the present two- 
and three-cent rates saying it would be the definite policy 
of the Government to operate the postal service out of 
postal receipts and continuation of the three-cent rate will 
be a necessary step toward the accomplishment of this 
purpose. 

In the Postmaster General’s report for the fiscal year 
it was estimated that restoring the universal two-cent 
rate would cause a loss of around seventy-five million 
dollars a year in postal revenue. The National Retail 
Credit Association’s Legislative Committee and other or- 
ganizations interested in a reduction of the postal rate 
have in their possession statistics which show greater pos- 
sibilities for increased revenue than are allowed for in the 
Postmaster General’s report. It is the intention of the 
Legislative Committee to submit the views of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association on the subject of postage 
reduction to the House Ways and Means Committee 
when hearings are held upon the new postal revenue bill. 

Several bills have been introduced to restore two-cent 
postage but up to this time they have made no progress. 
The Legislative Committee would be glad to receive from 
large mail users, members of the National Retail Credit 








Association, facts and figures which may be used in 
presenting our views to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


Debts of Government Employees 


For several years the Legislative Committee has tried 
to find some means of correcting the present unsatisfac- 
tory situation concerning the debts of Government em- 
ployees. This situation has become further aggravated 
by the failure of WPA employees to pay their debts. 
Complaints are coming from practically every state in 
the matter of WPA employees. The moment is not yet 
favorable for the proposal of a Federal garnishment law 
and the cooperation of the Federal Government seems to 
be the only recourse left to creditors. 

The Committee is of the opinion that a Federal order 
requiring the payment of debts by Government employees 
would meet the situation much better than a garnishment 
law and the Committee’s efforts are being directed along 
this line. It is suggested, in the case of WPA employees, 
where a state or local administrator refuses essential credit 
information or cooperation in requiring employees to pay 
their debts, that such refusals be taken up with WPA 
Director Hopkins and with Senators and Representatives, 
advising the National Retail Credit Association of the 
result of such complaints. 


Retail Credit Survey 


The Retail Credit Survey for 1936 is well under way 
and the returns from the N. R. C. A. members reporting 
are, in numbers, slightly ahead of last year’s. With this 
year’s questionnaire requiring fewer details it was ex- 
pected that the returns would be larger and mailed more 
promptly than in previous years. The Legislative Com- 
mittee had its annual conference with Mr. W. L. White, 
Mr. E. L. Lloyd and Mr. H. T. LaCrosse representing 
the Department of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on 
February 11. The Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee and Washington Counsel are, of course, in close 
touch with the officials having charge of the Retail Credit 
Survey but plans for future Surveys are usually mapped 
out at the annual conference in Washington. 


The 1936 Retail Credit Survey will be ready for dis- 
tribution some weeks earlier than last year’s survey and 
for this reason alone it should prove of greater value. 
Bankers particularly were interested in the installment 
figures last year and doubtless will find the Survey more 
useful this year. Every bank, in the districts reporting, 
received a copy of the 1935 Survey from the National 
Office, with a letter calling attention to the excellent serv- 
ice performed by the Department of Commerce in col- 
lecting the statistics with the cooperation of the National 
Retail Credit Association. The Retail Credit Survey is 
of such importance that it should be placed in the hands 
of other executives in retail establishments besides the 
credit manager. By arrangement with the Department 
of Commerce, the Retail Credit Survey can be purchased 
in quantities at 7c a copy. As far as possible, orders 
should be placed in advance and through the National 
Office. 

Among other subjects discussed at the Legislative Com- 
mittee meeting were taxation of credit bureau income by 
the Treasury Department, recent actions in state courts 
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to restrain credit bureaus from collecting accounts, and 
adequate publicity for N. R. C. A. Washington work. 
The membership will be kept informed as developments 
occur in legislation affecting retail credit managers and 
credit bureaus. Contributing materially to discussions 
of the Committee upon major Washington problems were 
the conferences with Representative Chandler, representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice and Commerce and 
Col. C. O. Sherrill, President of the American Retail 
Federation. 


W. J. Morcan, Chairman CHARLES M. KEEFER, 
Brooks Brothers 
New York City 


Vice-Chairman 
S. Kann Sons 
Washington, D. C. 
L. M. KarpeE.es 
Burger-Phillips Co. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
R. Preston SHEALEY, 
Washington Counsel 
503 Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 


H. E. ARMSTRONG 
James McCreery & Co. 
New York City 


L. W. HILBERT 
Stewart & Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Advance Registrations Total 250 


Sam Haddock, Chairman of the Spokane Hotel Reser- 
vations Committee, reports that 250 advance reservations 
have already been received for our Silver Jubilee Conven- 
tion. Many of these are from the Middle West, some 
from as far east as New York. A large number are from 
California, with one from Hawaii and one from Alaska. 





Customers prefer Coupon Books 
because they save Shopping Time 





* 
\“TERMS \ AND ‘CONDITIONS \HERE 











Every coupon on Allison’s watermarked 


paper for your protection 


It is not necessary to keep customers waiting while 
you “keep books” on each item of soft merchandise 
sold on installmentps—USE ALLISON’S MER- 
CHANDISE COUPON BOOKS and you will 
not only eliminate a lot of detail work but you will 
handle this class of trade with the same speed and 
efficiency as cash customers. 


Complete information cheerfully furnished. 
Write today. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY 


Factory and Executive Offices, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Three Milwaukee Stores Comment on 


Value of Telautograph 


March 22, 1937 


“The Telautograph was installed in our store in 


1929 for the transmission of messages between the , 


store and the Credit Bureau. 

“The service was so satisfactory that shortly 
after, another installation was made in connection 
with our stop-delivery service. It enables us to 
send and receive our reports with more accuracy 
and efficiency. It is also a time-saving device and 
worthy of the consideration of any institution hav- 
ing a volume of credit inquiries. 

“It has eliminated expense in connection with our 
stop-delivery service and has made possible more ac- 
curate and speedier service than the old methods. 
We surely recommend and favor this medium of 
communication.” 

Gimbel Brothers, Inc., 
By A. C. Wehl (signed) 
Mgr. Credit Department. 


March 23, 1937 


“As a user of seven telautograph connections we 
feel that we are in a position to realize that it has 
given us a very material saving in the transfer of 
information between our stores and the Credit Bu- 
reau and between the stores themselves. 


“We rarely, if ever, use the telephone in trans- 
mitting information between our Credit Depart- 
ments or in contacting the Credit Bureau for infor- 
mation on applications. 


“We find that the telautograph almost cuts in 
half the ordinary time of this transmission of in- 
formation and allows us to handle our work in an 
orderly and systematic manner.” 


Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc., 


E. Kant (signed) 
Credit Manager. 


“For the past eight years we have been using a telautograph, and want 


you to know how satisfied we are with it. 
“The machine operates quietly and eliminates entirely the telephone ring- 


able time in that the bureau can send us reports while our operator is occupied 
with other work. The facsimile teports form a complete credit record which 
can be filed readily for future reference. 


“We recommend the telautograph to anyone who is interested in the sys- 


tematic handling of credits.” 


—and 234 other department stores and credit bureaus have the same opinion. 


Smartwear-Emma Lange, Inc., 
R. W. Short (signed) 
Controller. 


March 25, 1937 
ing of the former method of communication. The system saves us consider- 


They appreci- 





ate the speedy transmission of facsimile messages, with the protection against error and mis- 
understanding, as well as the prevention of bad-account losses afforded by telautograph, because 
complete reports may be obtained in a few minutes’ time—compared to a few days with other 
methods. In addition, they like the fact that clerical expenses are reduced, new accounts sold 
the same day they are opened and that they can make prompter deliveries of customers’ 
goods. 


THE SYRACUSE CREDIT BUREAU, INC., OF SYRACUSE, N. Y., 


RECENTLY ORDERED TELAUTOGRAPH SERVICE WITH CONNEC- 
TIONS TO THREE STORES. 


Send for our man now, or merely ask for our new “G.B. 36” booklet!! 
of course. 


No obligation— 


WE HAVE 45 BRANCH OFFICES AT YOUR SERVICE!! 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 16 WEST SIXTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HERE is so much discussion these days about one 

set of “Nine Old Men” that I have decided this 

evening to discuss another set of “Nine Old Men” 
—men who are present in almost every retail establish- 
ment I know of. 

They are the “Nine Old Men of Credit”—and to that 
group may be charged most of the failures on the part of 
stores properly to evaluate the credit potentialities of 
their business. Unfortunately, this set of nine old men 
can’t be legislated out of existence—or expanded to 15 or 
curbed by outside influences. 

They must be taught to see their own deficiencies and 
to correct them. I have hope that this can be accom- 
plished, for I think many of their wrong decisions have 
been based on a failure to understand their position in the 
average retail organization. 

The first of these Nine Old Men is the store head who 
doesn’t want a credit manager, but wants only a book- 
keeper. He fails to understand that the right credit man- 
ager is really a promotional adjunct of his business, and 
that his bookkeeping functions are minor in comparison 
to his sales-getting possibilities. 

For the proper credit manager constantly devises sane 
means by which customers may purchase the better things 
of life through the extension of reasonable forms of credit. 
The proper credit manager appreciates the fact that, 
in some rudimentary fashion, people can be forced to 
budget their expenditures once they have made commit- 
ments for worth-while articles of merchandise. 

He also realizes that this is the on/y method by which 
most people can be brought to any form of budgeting. 

He knows that the average man or woman starts, Janu- 
ary first, with the best of intentions with carefully ruled 
budget-books, but he also knows that, being human be- 
ings, they fritter away their incomes on passing fancies, 
and lay the budget-book into the discard some time before 
February first rolls ’round! 

So he has concluded that getting those people to com- 
mit themselves to an investment in substantial things: 
good furniture, a fine piano, a rug that will last a life- 
time, a worth-while etching, a good fur coat—will force 
them, having an obligation, to meet that obligation when 
the periodic payments become due. 

Yes, I repeat that the proper credit manager is a tre- 
mendously valuable asset to the sales promotion of any 
alert store wishing to do business with the public through 
various forms of credit. 

And so I say that the first of the Nine Old Men is the 
store owner who fails utterly to appreciate this man’s 
proper function, and regards him only as a bookkeeper. 


*An address at the Annual Dinner Meeting of the Boston 
Credit Bureau, Boston, Mass., March 9, 1937. 
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Does This Apply 


To Your Organization? 


By KENNETH COLLINS* 
Vice-President, Gimbel Brothers, Inc., New York City 


The second of the Nine Old Men of Credit is the 
general manager who constantly interferes with the credit 
manager and usurps his powers but not his responsibili- 
ties. I have seen many retail organizations in which the 
general manager, unaware of the true function of the 
credit man, insists arbitrarily upon hiring the personnel 
who report to the credit manager, without true regard to 
their fitness for the job, but only with some arbitrary 
dollar yardstick—borrowed, if you please, from some 
mechanically functioning part of the business. 

I have seen a general manager who took it upon him- 
self to budget the expenses of credit information, without 
any real notion of the value to his business of each new 
account secured. I have seen a general manager who 
chose dogmatically to decide about the purchase and use 
of equipment necessary to the proper expansion of a credit 
department without an understanding of the service prob- 
lems involved. 

Customers who buy through charge accounts and other 
methods of credit expect, and should receive, unusually 
favorable attention from stores—for they customarily are 
the largest purchasers from stores. Thus the records of 
their purchases, the billing of their purchases, the in- 
formation they may want to know about their purchases, 
should all be set up under systems and with equipment 
that is modern, up to date and swiftly operative. 

So here, I say, we have one of the Nine Old Men of 
Credit: the general manager who takes upon himself the 
supervision of the functioning of the credit manager’s 
job but who refuses to shoulder the responsibility for lost 
sales, dissatisfied customers, and un-secured new accounts. 

The third old man of credit is the credit manager him- 
self who doesn’t understand that his function is broad in 
its scope and believes that his only function is to be that 
of a collection agent. This man usually proceeds from 
the premise that his chief contribution to the credit ac- 
tivities of a firm is to maintain an extremely high collec- 
tion rate and to have an extremely low credit loss. 

Now a store can have almost as high a collection rate 
as it sees fit to—provided it wishes to antagonize its cus- 
tomers, provided it is perfectly willing to send repeated 
duns—to a man whose credit is good but who is slow 
paying—to a man who has gone abroad for a two-month 
vacation and therefore doesn’t get his bills—to a man who 
has made an arrangement to pay over a period of time 
but who is insulted because the records of that transaction 
have been lost. 

Yes, I know thousands and thousands of ways in which 
a collection rate can be kept very high! 

I know that most of them, from a shortsighted point 
of view, bring money in quickly and prevent the aging 
of accounts. I know that the auditors don’t set up very 
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high reserves against the books of those particular collec- 
tion agents masking under the name of credit managers. 

But I also know that these men’s preoccupation with 
swift collecting usually costs the stores they are associated 
with hundreds and even thousands of most desirable cus- 
tomers! 

So I name this man as one of the Nine Old Men of 
Credit—because he doesn’t understand his function—be- 
cause he accepts one side of his responsibility to the partial 
or complete neglect of the other side of his responsibility, 
which is that of securing more business through his de- 
partment, even though that business is sometimes accom- 
panied by reasonable business risks. 

The fourth old man of credit is the credit manager 
who doesn’t know or care about the plan that is sending 
business to his competitor. He has been running 30-day 
charge accounts ever since he has been in business. His 
predecessor taught him all about it. He is very pleasant 
and efficient in the manner in which he discusses the open- 
ing of accounts, the handling and billing of them. 

He doesn’t overpress the collection phase of his job. 
He doesn’t harass customers who may be a little slow in 
the payment of their bills. He is a perfect gentleman of 
the old school. He doesn’t care what his competitor may 
be doing along new lines. 

He probably doesn’t care because he is essentially a 
timid soul. He is afraid of shouldering responsibility. 
He is worried for fear an expansion of his business will 
in some measure increase the importance of his job and 
focus some adverse criticism upon him for such mistakes 
as he may make. He hides behind various alibis: 60- and 
90-day accounts, coupon-books for the purchase of mer- 
chandise, lay-away plans, and long-term deferred payment 
sales are, he says, risky in many cases, relatively untried, 
and are really within the province of “borax” types of 
stores. 

A modicum of what he says is the truth. The rest is 
due to inertia, or cowardice, or both. He fails utterly 
to realize that the coming prosperity of this country will 
be very largely associated with an expansion of credit. He 
fails utterly to realize that the large industries of this 
country, notably the automotive one, exist and profit only 
to the extent that they constantly devise new and more 
attractive payment plans. 

He fails utterly to realize the importance of install- 
ment houses, many of whom are today selling fine articles 
of merchandise at what I call fairly reasonable prices. 
He, in short, is just a man who invariably calculates 
risks before he calculates the potential profits. 

He is the kind of fellow who can always analyze the 
failures in a promotional program after it has been carried 
through, but who can never foresee them in advance ex- 
cept invariably to croak out a “no” at any and all plans 
that might spell for progress. So, you see, he occupies an 
important place on the bench of the Nine Old Men of 
Credit! 

The fifth old man of this group is the credit manager 
who makes requirements so strict and his terms so high 
that he eliminates most of his job. What an unpleasant 
fellow he is! How dour, how unsporting! I always 
secretly suspect that he beats his children! He must 
have not one breath of true humanity in him. He starts 
his discussions with the general, broad statement that 
“Most people are potential deadbeats.” 
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He thinks that stability can be measured only in terms 
of large bank balances, the ownership of real estate 
(which, of course, may be pauperizing its owner!) , dozens 
of other charge accounts, and similar evidences of eco- 
nomic respectability. He delights in intimidating house- 
wives by questioning them about the financial standing 
of their husbands. 

He shakes his head dubiously when he finds that this 
may be the first account the family is about to open. He 
discounts a long period of employment at good wages with 
no very tangible assets to demonstrate a streak of avarice. 

And so, ultimately, he permits the opening of a few 
accounts, and in general makes his job a very insignificant 
one. He occupies an important position in this Court of 
Nine Old Men—and I, for one, think methods should be 
devised to secure his retirement—not on full pay, but on 
no pay! 

The sixth Old Man of Credit is the credit manager 
who wants only to sell articles on the Deferred Payment 
Plan which have a high replevin value. He twists the 
old saying and insists that ownership is 9 points of the 
law—and that he, for one, will have no hand in selling 
perishable articles that might come back on his hands 
unfit for resale. 

Now, of course, he is a very myopic individual because 
he hasn’t looked very closely at the upholstered furniture 
that does occasionally come back soiled by some lineal 
descendant of bear’s grease on the part formerly partly 
protected by an antimacassar, and because he hasn’t re- 
membered that the law won’t permit him to resell mat- 
tresses, couches, and the like. But more important than 
these things, he hasn’t realized that the mild threat of 
repossession is the important factor and not the actual 
possibility of replevining merchandise. 

He also hasn’t realized that the woman who buys a fur 
coat on time payments is much more likely to pay 
promptly for that purchase than she is for the vacuum 
cleaner which—though advertising designates it as the 
apple of her eye—is coveted far less than the fur coat. 
He doesn’t realize that a man who has bought a suit of 
clothes on a time-payment plan is hardly likely to risk 
appearing at his office in a barrel because he has been ex- 
tremely dilatory in his methods of payment. 

This so-called credit manager ought to learn a few of 
the facts of life before he is ready to assume the responsi- 
bilities that go with the job of being a real credit man- 
ager. 

The seventh Old Man of Credit is the retail store ad- 
vertising manager who doesn’t like to play up terms in his 
advertising because they spoil the appearance of the page 
or because they will, in his estimation, give his store the 
appearance of being a strictly installment house. Now, 
of course, he only proves his own ineptness by both points 
of view. There are ways and ways of discussing terms 
in printed advertisements. 

Some are undignified. Some are flamboyant. Some are 
untruthful. But in all those cases where the result was 
not intentional, the fault lies squarely with the advertis- 
ing man himself. There is a very fine furniture store in 
this city—one of the really good ones of the country—that 
discussed credit terms in its advertising, years before most 
of the department stores even attempted such methods. 

(Continued on page 19.) 











EW DEAL” philosophy has brought about many 

changes in economic practices. Over a period of 

a great many years New Deal principles have ap- 
peared under various names. They have been called “so- 
cialistic’” in one era, “communistic” in another era, and 
“idealistic” in the present era. In each era there were 
many, many men who did not recognize the trend these 
principles were taking and, therefore, these men were 
surprised when they had to accept a changed order of 
operation. 

Over the years we have witnessed the cavalcade of in- 
dustrial regulation by governmental agency: railroads 
were regulated in regard to rates for both passenger and 
freight traffic, and certain reciprocal arrangements be- 
tween railroads and large-volume shippers were elimi- 
nated; indirectly, sales prices have been regulated for in- 
dustries by tariff laws of various kinds; sundry subsidies 
have been established for agriculture and for shipping; 
compulsory education in certain states has been estab- 
lished which required businesses operating in these states 
to change their personnel policies. 

Employee compensation laws exist in practically every 
state, the cost of which in nearly every instance is en- 
tirely paid for by industry. In some states commercial 
trucks may not enter residential sections during certain 
hours of the day and must operate in business districts 
during specified hours of the day. The NRA attempted 
to regulate wages, hours of employment and fair trade 
practices. The National Labor Relations Board is sup- 
posed to force arbitration in labor disputes. Many states 
now have “fair trade” laws. 

All of these changes (each in its inception was revolu- 
tionary, but now is a matter of accepted routine) were 
established on the theory that through each and every 
one of them there would accrue the greatest good to the 
greatest number of people. 

It was (and is) openly admitted that all of these 
changes might inflict injustice upon a minority. It is well 
to keep in mind, therefore, that the trend of political ac- 
tion is to bring to the large mass of people as high a 
degree of satisfaction as political statesmen can visualize 
—consistent, of course, with the practical side of each 
situation. 

Business has slowly but surely become as important to 
the individual as the Church or the State. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that equality was finally demanded in 
our economic life as it has been demanded in the past in 
our religious and political life. 


Credit touches our social relations, more than any 
single business instrument. Credit is, therefore, destined 


*An address before the Joint Conference of the Third and 
Fourth Districts, Atlanta, Ga., February 21-23, 1937. 
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to be controlled ultimately by governmental regulation 
for the good of the whole social order. 

We have already witnessed some action along these 
lines. Our national bankruptcy act, with all its weak- 
nesses, is at least an attempt to establish social justice in 
our economic relations. Finance corporations have been 
created by governmental action to grant relief to farmers 
heavily burdened with mortgages. Home owners facing 
eviction have been saved by taxpayers’ money. Businesses 
employing large numbers of people, unable to continue 
employment because of inability to secure bank loans, have 
been financed by the RFC. Savings bank deposits are 
now guaranteed. 

You have also witnessed the use of credit, extended by 
governmental action, to help speed up the process of re- 
covery. The FHA as a means of financing repairs to 
property and for construction of new residential buildings © 
is a definite attempt to restore economic stability by the 
use of credit instruments when, in the opinion of Con- 
gress, business did not put such instruments to work. The 
EFHA is another governmental agency created to speed 
up the wheels of recovery by distributing more heavy 
goods and at the same time improve the standard of liv- 
ing of the American people. 

The influence of these latter actions upon the buying 
habits of customers may be estimated to some extent by 
the tact that it is now reported that approximately 9 per 
cent of a department store’s total business is derived from 
sales made on a deferred payment plan. This is a new 
all-time record in so far as the ratio of installments sales 
is related to total store sales. 

If we, as business men,/can now reconcile our views 
to accept most of the above mentioned regimentation, 
why shouldn’t there follow legislation to safeguard cus- 
tomers against unsatisfactory credit practices? Why 
shouldn’t we expect a “standard practice” regulation for 
the purchase and return of merchandise? A definite 
routine safeguarding the customer might be required be- 
fore installment sale merchandise might be repossessed. 

Installment terms may have to be revised according to 
a legal formula. If stores charge the same prices for cash 
as for charge purchases or installment purchases, it might 
be made mandatory upon them to give a cash discount to 
cash purchasers. It might also be made necessary to estab- 
lish a differential between prices charged for merchandise 
to open account customers and installment account cus- 
tomers. 

Those of you who have had more experience in the 
credit fieid than I have had can readily visualize more 
of these imaginary restrictions. 

Once a revolution starts—and certainly we have had 
a revolution in our economic order—there is no telling in 
what direction it may finally turn. 
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History always repeats itself and history clearly demon- 
strates that revolutions never come to a stop when the 
goal of the reform leader has been reached. 

Simultaneously with these many actions on the part of 
the government there has been in operation a liberal credit 
and collection policy on the part of business. The length 
of time it requires to liquidate an account, whether it be 
a retail account or a wholesale account, is slowly but 
surely increasing. 

Each year an economist or a business man or a credit 
executive of national reputation cries out that we must 
tighten up in the extension of credit if we are to escape 
another economic debacle. It seems to me, however, that 
these warnings are more voices crying in the wilderness. 
They go unheeded, probably, because such warnings are 
too superficial and do not go far enough in analyzing the 
situation. 

We must discover fundamental causes in the embryonic 
stages. Great social and economic movements can never 
be averted when they have reached the climax. 

We might ask ourselves, therefore, just what is this 
thing called Credit? What do we really know about it? 
Is it something which can be exclusively controlled by 
business men? Or is it something which is ultimately 
going to be used to secure the greatest good for the great- 
est number? If it is in this latter class, how can we so 
organize our business that we may not suffer in the 
process of change? 

If there may be, ultimately, governmental regulation of 
credit, just as there is now about to be established govern- 
mental regulation of wages and hours of employment, 
what form is it likely to take? Will it be brought about 
by agitation on the part of consumer organizations, of 
which there are a great many already in existence, and 
many more to be organized in the future? Will. these 
consumer organizations possibly become powerful because 
of their voting power or a combination of this power plus 
a certain amount of ingenuity which is at present lying 
dormant? 

If savings deposits in banks can be guaranteed against 
loss, can the accounts of business men established by a 
liberal credit policy, in turn advocated by the government, 
be guaranteed against loss? If such possibilities may be 
developed in the future, how can we, as credit men, best 
utilize the changed methods? How must our store policies 
be changed? How must our experience of the past be 
adjusted? Of what will the future credit manager’s 
qualifications consist in this new order? 

If consumer cooperatives enter into the retail business, 
who will finance the charge sales of these cooperatives? 
If such financing is done by the government, will this not 
require in governmental service credit managers of ex- 
perience, and will not these consumer cooperatives require 
some sort of governmental supervision, particularly in so 
far as establishment of credit is concerned ? 

It is not my purpose to attempt to prognosticate the 
future; it is not at all improbable, however, that any one 
or all of the things I mention may come to pass. The 
exact form may be different from anything which we can 
now conceive, but the form after all isn’t so important. 
The principle underlying the form will determine its 
permanency. 

Just to let our imagination wander a little further in 
this fantastical credit world, it is not impossible to visual- 
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ize a tax on credit transactions. If such a proposal is 
made, what stand will credit managers take? Will they 
advocate it as a tangible source-of revenue in place of 
more complicated tax systems if they appear before Senate 
Committees? What administrative recommendations or 
requirements will they suggest, so far as the method of 
handling such taxes is concerned? We have had a tax on 
checks issued—it is not so theoretical to imagine a tax 
on credit transactions. 

I have outlined to you a number of possible changes 
which conceivably could take place. It is to anticipate 
such contingencies that we have our National Association. 
The prospect of war is no more imminent than the pros- 
pect of these changes taking place. Preparedness, there- 
fore, is an important policy to establish! 

Preparedness involves a great many things—it demands 
careful scrutiny to determine in which direction any or all 
of these trends may lead; preparedness implies a decision 
as to which, if any, of the changes may come first. We 
must have a defense against unwise proposed legislation. 
We must have plans to cooperate with and administer 
laws that are passed. All these are prerequisites of a 
preparedness policy. 

If our plan of action is to oppose unwise proposed 
legislation, then we must have anticipated such a condi- 
tion and our best defense is constructive offense. We can- 
not deal in generalities when we face such contingencies. 
We must have a clear picture of the economics involved 
and be equally aware of the concepts of the political 
philosophy underlying proposed legislation. “These prob- 
lems are a challenge to the best brains of the Association. 

The probabilities of this proposed legislation require 
that we think along lines which are somewhat foreign to 
thinking processes of the past. All of our members are 
not necessarily qualified to participate in conferences of 
this type. Their help, however, is needed because an- 
other problem which our Association and our craft faces 
is that of administration under legislation which is passed. 

In order that chaos may not develop, if, as and when, 
such legislation is passed, another group must be giving 
attention as to what change in method and policies our 
credit department must undergo to meet the changing con- 
ditions which will result. The challenge in this case is 
equally great and while it requires a different type of 
thinking, it requires equally aggressive action. 

I do not profess to know the answer—if there is one— 
but I do know that all of us have a greater reason to 
stick together than we have ever had in the past, and that 
our collective action in the future must be better co- 
ordinated than in the past. If we must face the choice 
of being alarmed over the condition or being smug about 
it and acting like the proverbial ostrich, then I hope we 
become alarmed. Neither hysterical action nor smug- 
ness is the answer. Alarm is merely the lesser of two 
evils. 

I have personally questioned the assumption on the part 
of credit men that credit granting had risen to the dignity 
of a profession. If any of the conditions are brought 
about which I have here discussed with you, undoubtedly 
efficient credit granting under the new order will acquire 
the professional halo. 





February Trends--A Fast-Reading Review 


.-. The barometer of retail business--a nation-wide cross section of facts and opinions on retail collections 
and credit sales for February, 1937, as compared with February, 1936, compiled by 
Research Division-- National Retail Credit Association... 


OLLECTIONS increased 3.8 per cent for the 
2 month of February and credit sales increased 8.1 
per cent. The increases in both collections and 
credit sales during February, 1937, were approximately 
the same as the increases during February, 1936. The 
reasons given for the increases this year were: (1) more 


High-Lights for February 


74 Cities reporting. 
24,702 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


52 Cities reported increases. 
3.8% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
25.0% Was the greatest increase (Colum- 
bus, Neb.). 
8 Cities reported no change. 
14 Cities reported decreases. 
11.0% Was the greatest decrease (Van- 
couver, Wash.). 
CREDIT SALES 
64 Cities reported increases. 
8.1% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
37.8% Was the greatest increase (Youngs- 
town, Ohio). 
4 Cities reported no change. 
6 Cities reported decreases. 
22.0% Was the greatest decrease (Pampa, 
Tex.). 














people employed, (2) increased pay rolls, and (3) mer- 
chants concentrating their efforts in bringing accounts up 
to date. Strikes, however, retarded the progress in some 
sections of the country. 


Collections and credit sales remained unchanged dur- 
ing February in Augusta, Me... . Part-time operation of 
local mills resulted in a decrease in collections in Lewis- 
ton, Me. ... Credit sales, however, increased 2.0 per cent 
due to the increase in wages which took effect March 1. 
Favorable business conditions and new industrial develop- 
ments in Manchester, N. H., resulted in a 10.0 per cent 
increase in collections and 20.0 per cent increase in credit 
sales. A shortage of houses is in evidence. 

Rochester, N. Y., reported an improvement in employ- 
ment and business conditions. Credit sales increased 9.0 


per cent during February. . . . Greater employment and 
increased pay rolls resulted in increases in both credit sales 
and collections in Syracuse, N. Y. ... Utica reported a 


2.0 per cent increase in credit sales while collections re- 
mained unchanged... . 

Credit sales continue to increase in all cities reporting 
from Pennsylvania. Collections were fair ; however, Erie 
reported collections off one-half of one per cent... . The 
increase in retail trade in Uniontown, Pa., was not as 
great as anticipated due to a feeling of uncertainty over 
the possibility of a coal strike on April first. 

Charleston, W. Va., reported a decrease of 1.5 per cent 
in collections and Clarksburg reported a decrease in col- 
lections as well as credit sales. In the latter city the 
recent strike in the glass plant (during the past three 
months) slowed up collections somewhat but an improve- 
ment is expected shortly, due to settlement of the strike. 
All other plants are working full time with the exception 
of the tin mill which is expected to open within the next 
30 or 60 days. 


Collections and credit sales continue to increase in 
Florida. There is no unemployment and general business 
conditions are good. Building is active—many new homes 
are being constructed. . .’. Several new industries have 
been established in Charleston, 8. C., which resulted in 
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an increase of 15.0 per cent in credit sales during Feb- creased 10.3 per cent. . . . Collections increased 13.0 per 


ruary, while collections remained unchanged. cent and credit sales 10.0 per cent in Bonham, Tex., due 

Credit sales increased 7.0 per cent during February in to an increase in employment on local government proj- 
Emporia, Kan., due partly to a decrease in buying dur- ects, and in cotton mills and cheese factories. . . . Borger, 
ing January caused by inclement weather. . . . Collections Tex., reported their increase in collections due to con- 
in Lexington, Ky., increased 5.0 per cent during February centrated efforts by merchants to bring their accounts up 
due to increased values of farm products. Tobacco sold to date. . . . Pampa merchants also concentrated their ef- 
(on an average) at 19 cents per pound last year while forts on collections instead of credit sales. This resulted 





this year it was 36 cents per pound—an increase to pro- in a decrease of 22.0 per cent in credit sales and an in- 
ducers of approximately 100 per cent. . . . The increase crease of 20.0 per cent in collections during February. 
of 14.0 per cent in collections in Joplin, Mo., was due to ‘ 
better employment conditions, especially in the mines. 
Collections increased 2.0 per cent in Bay City, Mich. 
Most factories are now in operation, with the majority 
of the strikes called off or settled. . . . Strikes, however, 
retarded collections and credit sales in Mount Clemens, 
Mich. . . . Collections and credit sales were good in the 


Cheyenne, W yo., reported an increase of 5.0 per cent in 
both collections and credit sales while Torrington re- 
ported a seasonal decrease of 10.0 per cent in collections 
and credit sales. 

Vancouver, Wash., reported an 11.0 per cent decrease 
in collections—the greatest decrease in collections reported 




































































Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin area. Employment and by any city—due to strikes, weather conditions, and sick- 
business conditions have greatly improved. ness. 

Sioux City, Ia., reported: “Our roads have opened up Collections and credit sales were only fair with a 
(partly) and, while not as good as we expected it to be, slight percentage increase for all cities reporting from 
considering the drought of last fall and the heavy snows California. 
that blocked the roads, retail business has held its own Collections remained unchanged in Victoria, B. C., and 
and we are very optimistic.” London, Ont., Canada. Credit sales were retarded in 

Collections and credit sales remained unchanged in Las Victoria due to bad weather, while credit sales in London 
Cruces, N. M.... Tulsa, Okla., reported their collec- were fair as a result of a slight improvement in employ- 
tions have fallen off 2.3 per cent while credit sales in- ment conditions. 

_— 
. . . 
Comparative Reports--By Cities--February, 1937, vs. February, 1936 
Increase F Increase | Increase Increase 
District and City Collec- or Credit or | District and City Collec- or Credit or 
tions Decrease Sales Decrease tions Decrease Sales Decrease 
1. Augusta, Me. Fair Nochg. Fair No chg. Fond du Lac, Wis. Good +22.5 Good +20.0 
Lewiston, Me. Slow - 1.0 Fair + 26 Milwaukee, Wis. Good 4.5 Good we 
Boston, Mass. Fair + 0.5 Good ae Average Good + 7.5 Good +16.8 
Lynn, Mass. Fair + 0.4 Good ee "9. Cedar Rapids. la. Slow 3.0 tai cor amg 
Worcester, Mass. Fair + 0.5 Fair aoe Daveuper, la. Good 1.6 Zona “pa 
Manchester, N. H. Good Mere Good +20.0 Des Moines, Ia. Good + 2.2 Good wee 
Providence, R. I. Good a Good +15.2 Sioux City, Ia. Good + 3.0 Good + 3.0 
Average Fair + 1.7 Good + 9.3 Duluth, Minn. Good + 0.7 Good Reise 
2. New York, N. Y. Good ~ is Good ee St. Paul, Minn. Fair + 4.4 Good pe 
Rochester, N. Y. Good + 2.8 Good + 9.0 Columbus, Neb. Fair +25.0 Fair No chg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Good + 7.0 Good +15.0 Omaha, Neb. Fair + 3.0 Fair “as 
Utica, N. Y. Fair Nochg. Fair + 2.0 Average Good + 5.4 Good + 5.0 
Erie, Pa. Good ~ 25 Good +12.2 8. Las Cruces, N. M. Fair Nochg. Good Noch 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Good + 5.0 Good + 8.0 Tulsa, Okla. Fair 23 Good $10.3 
Reading, Pa. Good +5.0 Good + 5.0 Amarillo, Tex. Good +116 = Fair + 7.7 
Uniontown, Pa. Fair + 5.0 Fair + 6.0 Austin, Tex. Good + 0.6 Good +10.0 
Average Good + 2.8 Good + 8.2 Bonham, Tex. Fair +13.0 Fair +10.0 
3. Baltimore, Md. Good + 1.0 Good F sia Borger, Tex. Fair +20.0 Slow + 5.0 
Charleston, W. Va. Fair - 1.5 Good + 4.5 Dallas, Tex. Good + 2.7 Good +13.7 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Fair - 5.0 Fair - 2.0 Fort Worth, Tex. Fair + 29 Fair + 1.3 
Average Fair - 18 Fair + 1.2 Houston, Tex. Good + 2.8 Good +13.8 
4. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Good +10.0 Good +20.0 —— Tex. — ae Fair 22.0 
Jacksonville, Fla. Good +15.0 Good +15.0 a oe Le Good r 5.0 
Charleston, S. C. Good Nochg. Good +15.0 9. Denver, Colo. Good + 1.6 Good Pine 
Average Good $12.5 Good $16.6 Salt Lake City, Utah Good ~ ts Good +11.0 
- : - - Casper, Wyo. Fair ~ 25 Good + 
K, 2 x F we af ° ¢ . pes 
" wee ag Tony Pais Noche — + 7.0 Cheyenne, Wyo. Fair + 5.0 Fair + 5.0 
~mp ’ . : . g- agg : Torrington, Wyo. Fair 10.0 Fair 10.0 
Lexington, Ky. Good + 5.0 Fair er dessane - Fai Ls Fai ~ 
Joplin, Mo. Good +14.0 Good + 5.0 | . g ~~ : nan + 2.0 
St. Louis, Mo. Good + 2.0 Good +12.5 10. Portland, Ore. Good + 2.3 Good + 
Average Geol + 42 Good + 82 Spokane, Wash. Good + 1.1 Good 
: - = Tacoma, Wash. Good + 1.4 Good } 
? +7, ’ eee 
6. a — 2.0 — — Vancouver, Wash. Slow —11.0 Slow 20.0 
co tie, Mich Fair 1 20 Fair No chg so row --. Faw 
Detroit, Mich. Gas + 4.5 Good 427.8 11. Fresno, Calif. Fair Ores Good 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Good + 1.0 Good + 5.0 San Francisco and Fair 2.0 Fair + 6.0 
Mount Clemens, Mich. Fair - 5.0 Fair - 24 ; Oakland, Calif. . . ta 
South Haven, Mich. Good +16.0 Good eae Santa Barbara, Calif. Good + 3.0 Fair + 7.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio Good + 5.6 Good 417.2 Average Fair + 0.5 Fair + 6.5 
Cleveland, Ohio Fair + 0.7 Good + ioe 12. Vancouver, B. C. Fair + 0.4 Fair Pisuna 
Dayton, Ohio Good +20.6 Good +23.6 Victoria, B. C. Fair Nochg. Fair 5.0 
Toledo, Ohio Good +10.0 Good +13.0 London, Ont. Fair Nochg. Fair + 
Youngstown, Ohio Good +21.7 Good +37.8 Average Fair or Fair 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 


By DANIEL J. HANNEFIN 


REDIT DEPARTMENT letters, in principle, 

all have the same underlying reason for being— 

they should accomplish the purpose for which 

they are intended. Yet, it is the different type of letter 

that “clicks” and accomplishes its purpose most effectively. 

Collection letters, for example, have one purpose: To 

collect outstanding accounts. So, in many stores, all col- 

lection letters are written to a “cut-and-dried” pattern. 

They are merely statements of account, masquerading as 
collection letters. 


In the final analysis, a collection letter (any letter) 
represents a certain amount of cost to the store which 
uses it. Dictator’s time, stenographer’s time, letterheads 
—all these cost money and represent a definite cost. 

So, it behooves the letter writer to make his letter ef- 
fective—to give it attention-getting qualities which will 
take it out of the “mine run” class of letters—so that it 
will be more certain of accomplishing its purpose and pay- 
ing dividends on its investment or cost. 

And that’s the real test of any letter: Does it get re- 
sults and—does it pay its way? 

_ After all, it is very easy to criticize a letter, easy to say, 
“T don’t like that letter!’’ Such expressions are, too often, 
based on personal opinion or ingrained prejudice. Before 
you judge a letter look at the facts—and judge it by the 
acid test of results. You'll find your snap judgment upset 
quite often! 


So, it is a pleasure to bring to your attention, on the 
opposite page, a number of letters that are different and 
at the same time successful (probably because they are 
different). 

The office memo and letter shown in Figures 1 and 2, 
for instance, reverse the usual practice in which the store 
manager writes the credit manager and asks “Why isn’t 
Mrs. Blank using her account?” Here, instead, the credit 
manager puts the question to the store manager. So the 
next step is for the manager to write the customer and 
pass on the query. And this procedure, according to J. A. 
Carney, Credit Manager of Pollock’s, has been quite suc- 
cessful. 

Figure 3 is another letter with a different idea. It 
doesn’t say “Please let us know if, at any time, we fail 
to render service to your satisfaction,” and thereby put 
a suggestion of inefficiency into the customer’s mind. It 
says (see last sentence): “Should you feel that we might 
serve you with a greater degree of efficiency at any 
time—.” It invites suggestions, not criticisms. 

Likewise, the collection letter in Figure 5 ties up with 
the “Spring clean-up” idea and: asks for money in an un- 
obtrusive, friendly way that is really different. Writing 
of this, Mr. W. E. Dull, Manager of Credit Sales for 
Stack & Company (Superior, Wis.), says: 

“This letter has been a success. It doesn’t always get 
the money but it builds good will. When it is followed 
up with a telephone call, 99 times out of 100, we get a 
promise to pay, and this promise is kept. Generally, the 
account is paid in full.” 
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Last, but not least, the “newcomer’’ letter shown in 
Figure 4 is effective because it is part of a definite pro- 
cedure which follows through. The first step in this 
procedure is to get, from the credit bureau, a weekly list- 
ing of new arrivals—with their credit reports (a special 
arrangement). Next is the letter which, “short-circuit- 
ing” the usual formidable formality of the credit applica- 
tion, “extends the courtesy of a charge account.” 

“This has been very successful in securing new ac- 
counts,” writes Miss Bailey. “Over 90 per cent of the 
persons receiving this letter have opened accounts with us 
within 90 days—most of them-within 30 days.” 

“Der 


A New “Age-Analysis” Form 


The National Office now has ready for delivery, a new 
form for use in aging accounts. This, Form 721, size 
11” x 14”, has a column for names and addresses, and 
seven columns for showing “Present Balance,” “Current,” 
and amounts outstanding over 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 months. 
Also a wide column for remarks or collection memoranda. 

Padded 100 sheets to a pad. Prices: 100, $1.00; 
500, $4.00; 1,000, $7.50. Postage extra. Special prices 
on larger quantities. Order from National Retail Credit 
Association, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Der 


Oregon Retail Distributors Organize 

The Oregon Retail Distributors’ Association was re- 
cently organized at Eugene, Oregon, with the following 
officers and directors: 

President, Harold Wendel, Manager, Lipman, Wolfe 
& Co., Portland; Vice-President, Tom J. Moore, Con- 
troller, Meier and Frank Co., Portland; Second Vice- 
President, Edward Bissel, Advertising Manager, J. C. 
Penney Co., Salem; Thifd Vice-President, “Doc” Mc- 
Clain, Manager, Blain Clothing Co., Albany; Fourth 
Vice-President, F. C. Felter, Editor and Publisher, Pacific 
Drug Review, Portland; Secretary, Dr. N. H. Comish, 
Professor of Business Administration, University of 
Oregon, Eugene; and Treasurer, Earl Byron, Manager, 
Byron & Hoselton, Eugene. 

Directors: Eric M. Stanford, Portland; C. C. Farr, 
Coquille; M. L. Bean, Portland; and N. A. Bonn, The 
Dalles. The first convention will be held in Eugene, 
at the University of Oregon, May 3. 

“DG 


Kansas City’s purchases of “Credit Traffic Signal” 
Stickers now total 103,000 since last November. 
“ocr 
“Solinsky Day” at Beaumont 


The Lions Club of Beaumont, Texas, dedicated March 
18 as “Solinsky Day,” in honor of Sam Solinsky, genial 
manager of Beaumont’s Credit Bureau, who has been a 
member of the club for nearly 21 years. 
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INTER - STORE - INTER DEPARTMENT 
| STORES Co OLLOGRAM™M 
SENDER WILL RETAIN COPY FOR FOLLOW uP.) A 
To "eShane | 
DATE * 0 19 7 - He} | 
SUBJECT 


Nhvy + 2 4} a 
hy the dickens hasn't Mr. John Doe used his 


G) charge account in such a long 
“e miss him and he is 


missing our 


Find out, 
best events 


a (Gens a 
£L 


Carney 


FROM 





REPLY HERE 


‘19 AM 
EVERY POLLOGRAM MUST BE ANSWERED PROMPTLY ini 











KOINES 
@) 


It has come to my attention 
that you have opened a charge account 
with this store, and I want you to know 
how much we appreciate your good will 
and the confidence you place in us. 


Dear Mrs. 


We hope every contact you 
have with us will be pleasant - every 
transaction satisfactory. Should you 
feel that we might serve you with a 
greater degree of efficiency at any 
time, I shall consider it a personal 
favor if you will let me know. 


Very cordially yours, 


¢ Tu 
y: 


December 18, 1936 








JOHN MCSHANE. MANAGER 





902 GARRISON AVENUE 


FORT SMITH. ARKANSAS 


sone wrong, won't lease te Ss 








t out to your satisfaction. 
i value your ac ery high 
A f are working r head ff, and e ’ 
serve y better 
Evidently, the Arcade is right on merchandise and pri 
ecause business is extra good here, and from my cff 
verhear a lot of nice comment from oustomer 
t r new thin savings, und impr ment 
f per 
r arne und myself ar ager to t I ? 
r lew com n n and often 
inoerely yours, 
JM 3 ‘ fanarer 
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DEPARTMENT STORE 





SHAWNEE, OKLA. 
February Twenty Seventh, 
1 9 3 7 


© 


Mr. W. G. Taylor, 
Broadway, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 





Dear Mr. Taylor; 


We take this opportunity to welcome you and your family 
to Ghawnees We also want to extend you the courteay of 
@ charge account at our store. 


In pyacing the facilities of our entire organisation at 
your disposal, we feel we are opening the way for an 
@ssociation that will prove mutually beneficial, 


Statewents of account are wailed the latter part of the 
month and are due and payable in full on or before the 
tenth of the following monthe 


It is @ pleasure to extend tiie privilege of our credit 
Service to you and we hope we can please you so well and 


our merchandise will prove so satisfactory that you will 
use this account whenever the need arises, 


Yours very truly, 
THB MAMMOTH DEPT. STORE. 


Deus De 
CREDIT MANAGER. _—. 


SBS; eR 
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= MISSING UNTIL YOU SHOP THE GREATER ARCADE” 








STACK & COMPANY 


‘The Store of Service 
Surtees ercontee 


©) 
Dear Mrs..... 


Spring, the "clean up" time of the year, 
is here, Even the boss has got the fever. 
He thinks we ought to have a successful "clean 
up" campaign, and he really ought to mow, 


As spring is the season of softly spoken 
words, we casually mention the balance of your 
account, $16.75. 

Thank Yout 


Yours very truly 
Stack & Company, Inc. 


7. E, Dall 
Manager of Credit Sales 
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Industrial Banking--And Its 
Relationship to Retail Credit Practice 


By LEE S. CARRICK* 
Assistant Secretary, Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


N PRESENTING, for your consideration, my inter- 
pretation of the relationship of industrial banking to 


retail credit practice, I propose to point out the 


similarity of routine existing in both groups. I give it to 
you for what it is worth and do not ask you to accept it 
unless you are likewise convinced that there is a definite 
relationship between industrial banking and retail credit 
practices. 

And, when I say, industrial banking, I refer not only 
to the 146 institutions operating under the Morris Plan 
system, but I also include the hundreds of other banks 
throughout the country who have, in recent years, in- 
stalled Personal Loan Departments and are now making 
loans to individuals for constructive and remedial pur- 
poses. I believe you will waive the necessity of an ex- 
planation of the function of industrial banking because 
most of you men and women come from cities where there 
are, already, industrial banks serving the community. 

The first comparison is the similarity in analyzing an 
application before passing judgment on its qualifications. 
In passing an application for a bank loan, there are four 
questions which our loan officers must answer to their 
own satisfaction before passing judgment—the same four 
questions to be considered by the retail credit manager in 
every application for a charge account. And, I believe, 
the illustration can be brought to your attention most 
vividly by a true story I am about to relate: 

Some time ago, a man walked into the bank and asked to 
see me. Overhearing him, I looked up from my work 
and was startled by his appearance. Neatly dressed, he 
seemed to be about 45 years old. He had a clean, intel- 
ligent face and a good square chin. But, in his eyes— 
and I shall never forget them—in his eyes, there was the 
despairing look of a man who had lost his last friend—a 
look that spelled tragedy, with a capital ““T.” 

Greeting him cordially, I invited him to have a chair 
at my desk, and asked him what we could do for him. 
“T want to borrow $300,” he replied; “I’ve got to have 
$300 by Saturday.” He seemed to be overflowing with 
repressed emotion so I eliminated all preliminaries and 
started to head in an application for him. Eventually, I 
inquired as to the purpose of the loan; and then he ex- 
ploded! Words seemed to gush out of him—he got ex- 
cited and expostulated : 

“IT want to centralize my debts. I want to pay my 
creditors in full. I must get away from this terrible 
debt-pressure that is driving me crazy. Debts, letters, 
threats. I can’t sleep nights. I can’t eat. I can’t rest. 
My mind’s not on my work. I’m a menace on the street. 
The other night, I was so depressed and preoccupied with 
this distraction, that I nearly drove head-on into an ap- 
proaching street car. I tell you, Mr. Carrick, I must get 


*Extracts from an address before the Fifth District Confer- 
ence, Detroit, Mich., February 15 and 16, 1937. 
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relief from this peace-destroying credit-pressure or I’/l go 
mad!” 

He was surely excited. This loud-spoken tale was 
focusing the entire attention of the customers on my desk 
for the moment. I tried to calm him down. I told him 
that we were here to help him—that anything the bank 
could do for him would be done. By and by, he 
quieted down and I asked him if he had a list of the 
amounts which he owed to his creditors. He reached into 
his pocket, pulled out a little black book and handed it 
to me—pointing out the list and balances he still owed: 
Nine creditors, with balances ranging from $5.60 to $72 
—a total of $273. 

After studying the list for a moment, I remarked, 
“Some of these accounts are a little old, aren’t they? 
Have you been paying anything on them recently to re- 
duce them?” “Yes sir,” he replied, “I’ve given every 
cent of my wages over and above the amount I just had 
to spend to keep my home going, to my creditors. 

“Each month, I’ve taken at least $40 and distributed 
it, $5 here and $6 there; $3 to this one and $7 to that 
one—and always, $10, plus interest, to the finance com- 
pany.” “But,” he continued, “these small amounts didn’t 
seem to satisfy anybody. 

“Each collector seemed to think that because his bill 
was so small and so old, I should pay it all at once. In 
fact, one of them told me that if his wasn’t paid by 
Saturday, he’d garnishee my wages. I tell you, Mr. Car- 
rick, this debt-pressure is getting too much for me—it’s 
getting me down, and unless I can get some relief from it 
right away, I’m going through bankruptcy. I just can’t 
stand it any longer.” 

“How did you happen to get into this financial diff- 
culty?” I asked. And this is the story he told me: “TI 
am 38 years old, married, and I have two children. We 
came from Pennsylvania in 1922 and moved to the North 
Side where we lived in one house for 9 years. We've 
lived at our present address since 1932. I’ve been em- 
ployed in the office of Briggs Body Company for the past 
11 years and my salary is $195 per month, although I’ve 
made more in years gone by. I pay $55 per month for 
rent and my insurance premiums total about $20 per 
month. I have no bank account now. My furniture is 
valued at about $1,600, all paid for, except the mortgage 
to the finance company. I have a 1931 Buick car in fairly 
good condition. I carry $5,000 life insurance and the 
wife and children are insured, too. 

“You see, Mr. Carrick,” he continued, “everything 
went along smoothly from the time we came to Detroit 
until the summer of 1931. One hot evening, my boy, 
John (he was 14 then), and some of his companions 
went down to the Edison dock to swim. He waded out 
into the stream—stepped on a water-logged board and 
ran a rusty nail into his foot. He came home and went 
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to bed without saying anything about it to his mother or 
me. Next morning the foot was badly swollen and we 
rushed John to the doctor, but infection had already 
started. 

“Then, because of a blood disorder, gangrene set in 
and the foot had to be amputated. Months of misery and 
suffering and anxiety followed. Despite the fact that the 
best available medical and surgical skill was employed to 
try to save my boy’s leg—it had to go. Only too soon 
our savings were exhausted. Then the bills began to 
pile up. Doctors’ bills, hospital bills, grocery bills; stores 
where we had accounts for years, received only a part of 
the amount of their statements. 

“T had to borrow to keep going at all. But I’ve tried 
to be fair with everybody and pay back every cent | 
owed. ‘The grocer has received all his past-due money. 
I’ve paid back every cent I had borrowed from friends. 
We moved into a smaller house and cut down expenses 
until we barely existed. We've done our best, but our 
best doesn’t seem to have been good enough.” 

I listened to his story. My heart filled with sympathy 
for him. I knew what he had suffered—I’ve boys of my 
own. I wanted him to know that I understood his prob- 
lem. I wanted to cheer him up, to make him feel that 
the whole world wasn’t aligned against him. I tried to 
tell him not to feel badly about the efforts of the collec- 
tors who were pressing him for payment—that they were 
only doing their job as they saw it and his account was 
only one of hundreds they had to clean up and, undoubt- 
edly, had he told them his story they would have been 
more considerate of him. 


The interview was at an end. I arose, extended my 
hand as a parting gesture and, feeling that I should say 
another word of encouragement, remarked, “Well, -sir, 
this application has the earmarks of a good loan. I be- 
lieve our Loan Committee will approve it ; and I sincerely 
hope your troubles are over now. Moreover, I trust 
your son, John, will come along all right, too.” 

He raised his head and looked into my face. Tears 
came into his eyes, his lips quivered, and he replied: 
“Thank you, Mr. Carrick, I believe things will be better 
now ; and I know my boy is all right—we buried him last 
spring.” 

It is needless to tell you, friends, that loan was made 
in a hurry. Centralization of that man’s debts was an 
absolute necessity to prevent him from losing his mental 
equilibrium; and I say there are thousands of similar cases 
in the delinquent accounts on the books of merchants 
throughout the country today. 

In analyzing this application, we found answers to the 
four questions we, and all other credit managers, must 
look for in applications for bank loans or for charge ac- 
counts. Here was a man who possessed STABILITY. 
Stability of residence because he lived in one house for 9 
years. Stability of employment and income because he 
had worked at one plant for 11 years and on a fixed 
monthly salary. He had PAYING CAPACITY and could pay 
$25 a month on a $300 loan and satisfy all his creditors 
at once—because he had demonstrated that he could pay 
$40 a month in small amounts to his creditors, although 
he satisfied none. 

Here was a man who had CHARACTER. One who paid 
his bills promptly for years and, when adversity struck 
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him down, arose and borrowed to pay, that he might 
recover his good credit reputation. Here was a man 
whose inherent honesty prompted him to pay without 
legal pressure, although he could have avoided payment 
through bankruptcy. So the four questions: “Can he 
pay?” “Will he pay?” “Does he pay?” and, “CAN HE 
BE MADE to pay?” were answered satisfactorily. 


To the industrial banker, capital turnover is a prime 
factor of profit. The lending of money and the re-lend- 
ing of the repayments form the foundation of income. 
His average capital turnover is 14% times per year. To 
retail stores, delinquencies in retail charge accounts are 
a prime factor of loss—because of “lack” of capital turn- 
over. Theoretically, a 30-day charge: account volume 
should turn over 10 times per year; as a matter of fact, 
I am informed that the national average turnover of 
charge accounts receivables in department stores is only 
6 to 7 times, and in the other retail lines it is even less. 


* * * * * 


There are two kinds of credit losses—vISIBLE LOSSES 
and INVISIBLE LOSSES. Visible losses are branded as “bad 
debts” and are justly or unjustly marked as the stamp of 
failure on the escutcheon of credit department efficiency 
or the credit policy. Invisible losses are buried in the 
operating costs of the collection department. Deficien- 
cies in prompt payment of charge accounts or bank loans 
are expensive. Not only do they take toll from the gross 
profit in time, effort and material but they also take toll 
in the loss of operating capital or the cost to replace it 
with borrowed money. 


I believe you will agree with me that it is the aim of 
all credit managers to reduce the time element of frozen 
capital in “Accounts Receivables” to the lowest possible 
measure. Right here, at this point, is where a collabora- 
tion of effort and machinery of retail credit offices and 
industrial banking can produce the best results—in the 
reduction of losses for one—in profit for the other. 

Part of my experience with consumer credit was 
learned in the collection department of a large depart- 
ment store and I (like you) know that there are four 
classes of delinquent charge account customers : 


First, there is the wealthy customer, who buys, and 
buys, and buys—and pays periodically. Then there is 
the extravagant customer, who buys more than he can 
afford—and pays ‘“‘on account.” Next we list the chiseler 
customer, who buys and buys—and pays when he is com- 
pelled to pay. And last, there is the average customer— 
the customer who has had an account for years and who 
has paid promptly until uncontrollable circumstances 
forced him to become a delinquent, not only in your store, 
but in all stores where he may have had credit relations. 

This customer—the average man—hitherto a good pay- 
ing customer, is the man I described in the beginning of 
this discussion. He is the man who deserves your con- 
sideration and support. He is the man who, through 
your cooperation and a bank loan, can centralize his obli- 
gations; pay his creditors in full; and, at once, liquidate 
his debts in orderly fashion without hardship and still be 
eligible as a good retail credit risk because he has those 
prime requisites of good credit, character and stability. 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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The Nation’s Collection Percentages--febr 



























































































































































DEPARTMENT STORES DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES 
DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts) STORES (installment Accounts) EWELRY 
on 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 _ 1936 1937 
AV.| HI | LO.] AV.| HL] LO.] AV.| HI | LO.] AV.| HL | LO.} Av.| HL | Lo.] Av.| BL] LO.] Av.| HL | Lo.] Av.| HL | 16, HI. | LO 
Boston, Mass. 45.2|63.2/41.7 |48.0 |66.5 |39.2 $18.9 [21.1 112.4 117.8/21.4 |12.7 [51.3 |58.0/40.1154.2/408 |584) — | — | - — | — | = (i /s9.7 |51.8 
Providence, R. I. 45.9 /52.0|42.0144.1|/53.0/42.0] — _ — _ — = = — —_ — — — — 10.5) — _ —- | ae cs | 

| Lynn, Mass. 48.2/54.0/41.9]/48.8/52.0/41.3] - —|I—i-} —i -i - -i—F— | — |] ~— 6716310510238 10.9" 
Springfield, Mass. 54.0 |59.8 | 48.3 |52.4|58.3|46.5 $16.0 [21.2 | 10.9. }14.3 |18.6 |10.0 $54.2/57.3 |51.0 |55.7 |56.3|/550} — -|—-|—|— | See-] 
Worcester, Mass. 438/478 |43.1 143.1 |48.3/41.9 123.1 /24.0/17.5 |23.4/24.4/19.0 141.9 |51.0 |26.0]38.1|48.0)|2477 — | —| —]}] —|] —]| -]) 

New York City 46.2 |58.2|39.0 [47.7 |62.8/37.0 J17.8 |24.5|13.1118.6)23.3)13.0 145.0) 61.0 /33.) 1460 |56.5 36.1} — | — -|-—-|-|/4 al | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 45.1 |48.3}43.21453 49.2 /41.4]18.5 |237 (14 3 19.7/24.9)13.4 |44.7|50.2/36.5145.1)50.1/38.5) — | —| —] —| —- | — 1549 /62.3 |42.8 

2 Reading, Pa. 45.8 |54.1 |45.71490|56.4 488 | — |209) — | — /21.4) — | — |37.5| — |] — |330] — 911.9113.0}10.8)11.9 13.0 108) #113 
Syracuse, N. Y.° —_ — = = — - er _ = caee — - - - a. = _ —|— 

Utica, N. Y. 35.0/36.0|/34.0} — | — |} — - -|- — 437.0 |38.0 |36.0} — | 96 |100|92} — | —| -|§) 
Washington, D.C. [37.9 /48.8 /31.6 139.3/49.3 /32.1011.4/12.7/ 8.1 [lig li32ii0oe} —| —| —[-—)—]|—T—]|—T—-7T—-]—] 9-7 — 

3 Huntington, W. Va. 147.7 |50.5/43.9 |54.7/59.7 |49.71.8.3 | 87 | 8.3 115.6/23.5/7.8 | — —j- —ji- 11.9}16.2| 7.6 10.9} - 
Baltimore, Md. 40.2 |45.3|33.6 139.3|45.9 |33.4144.1/21.8)| 6.9 [14.3/23.1| 6.1 136.9 |37.5 |36.5/35.3|39.0/309} — | —| —]|] —| —] - i 

4 Birmingham, Ala. 41.8 |43.7 140.4 141.9 45.2 /32. 8919.1 |20.5 |16.8 [23.1 |24.6|21.4 140.3 |43.0 |35.8 140.8 (54.4 41.1 011.6 112.3 110.5 111.9)12.7 10.9) 8) — | 
Atlanta, Ga. 36.5 |37.1 36.0 ]39.3 |40.1|38.5 [14.8 |16.0 |13.6 ]14.8 16.8 |12.7 134.5 /35.8/33.2136.6/37.3/35.9 911.1 111.6 0.6 )11.8/12.1/ 116) 283 
Kansas City, Mo. 54.1 |75.1/49.5 [55.6 | 76.5|50.6) — |15.3) — | — |16.0| — 947.2/55.0 | 38.4 [480 /55.2/39.4710.7 |16.0| 96 110.2/14.0/100 - 

5 St. Louis, Mo. 52.0|59.5 |46.0 |50.4 |57.6 |45.7 121.7 |24.5 |17.5 ]22.0)27.2 |17.0 143.0|46.4 |37.6 |43.2/49.2/38.9) — 1156) — | — 117.9) —]#isiui| — 
Little Rock, Ark. 37.3 |49.3|34.3 |38.0 |48.6 32.8 17.5 |26.4 12.8 }126/13.5}12.2) — | —| — |] — |] — | — PII.5 113.1 410.0 J 11.011 1.9 |10.21a8 140.0) 17.5 
Cleveland, O. 45.4 |50.7/41.2]44.2|/52.3/42.4]20.4|32.9 |12.5]17.9 |30.9 |13.3]40.4 |48.0 [35.9 138.8 [41.9/37.21 98 |12.6| 92111.7114.0| 90/Ml6o0 380 
Cincinnati, O. 48.1 |52.5/39.0 147.4 |52.0/42.5916.3 |20.0/13.9 119.4/31.5 |14.5 148.4 |56.2|44.3/50.6|660/437} —| —| —] —| —] — ai$61/35.8 
Columbus, 0O.° 5 Se eae ee se ee a se Bae 8 oe _ =. ann sa | -— i. - _ -— ia —-|— 
Toledo, O. 42.3/46.8 |40.0 }44 1 |48.8/40.7917.3)18.2/16.0/17.5/18.6 |17.2 144 6/60.0 |290 140.7 |480 |33.3 $14.0 /19.2| 8.8 [14.5/17.7 |11.3)§)370 [370 

6 Youngstown, O. 45.6 |46.0 |45.2 143.8|43.9/43.7915.5 [16.7 |14.3116.3/17.9 14.6) — | — | — |47.8/648/303} — |200| — 119.3/26.3/15: —|- 
Detroit, Mich. 52.3 /60.9 |41.3 }53.6| 63.2) 41.1 923.7 |28.2)17.5 [24.2/25.8|21.8 $52.1 |55.9/47.5153.1|57.5/48.3} — | — | — | — | — | — \b465/37.0 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ]44.| |46.9 |42.7 140.4/41.7 |38.5) —| —| — | — | —| — 939.1 141.4/36.8/42.2/44.4 [40.1 914.5 |20.1| 9.1 112.8116.1 | 7.7 —|- 
Milwaukee, Wis. 48.8)56.1|42.2147.8/54.2 |39.7 120.9/21.3)20.6}20.3/23.1/17.7] — |48.4| —}] — |51.1) —]} —| — | —] 9.5 511.0] 7.9 8491450 
Springfield, il. * 31.6 |42.8/15.0 }30.0/41.1) 62) —| — | —] — | — | — §29.5/30.0| 29.0 |29.2/29.3 |29.0 118.1 |238 114.1 117.4/23.0/13.2 .6|30.0 
Duluth, Minn. 47.2 |51.5 |39.7 47.6 |53.7 |37.5921.7|23.2/20.2]21.4|22.5/20.4 [37.2 |39.5 |35.0 |33.6/37.0 |30.37 — | —| —] —| —] - —-|— 
St. Paul, Minn. 53.6/ 56.7 |50.0 }52.9 |57.0 47.3 — | —| — |] — | — | — 942.1/57.8 |30.0 138.6/43.6/30.0] — | —| —]}] —/] —] —- —|-— 
Minneapolis, Minn. } 60.6 | 65.2 /57.2/61.9 |66.5 | 56.9 919.2 |23.1 /13.0 119.3 /25.2/13.5 151.6 |52.0 [51.2 |54.5/55.8/532— — | — | — }10.5/11.0/10.1) 8/584) — 
Davenport, la. 48.5 | 48.9 /47.5/48.8/49.7 147.9 717.0 117.5165 14 8/16.1/13.5) — |466) — | — |45.0) — | — 1156} — | — 113.5] — —|- 

q Des Moines, Ia. 37.3 |44.0/33.0135.0/43.0/3467 — {12.1} —| —| — | — ]46.0/49.0|440/450/490/444) — | —| —] —] —|] - -|- 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. [50.6 /60.9/49.3}53.4/55.2 |46.6 §24.2/24.4/23.1/22.1/23.2/211) —| —| —}| —| —| —J —| —| —] -—-] -|- -|— 
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Omaha, Neb. — {43.0} — | — |42.1]) — | — 113.6) — | — jl2.1| — $45.0 |62.5/36.6/41.0/49.1 |342) —| —| —] —]| —] - —|-— 

8 Tulsa, Okla. 53.9 55.3 |51.0 | 61.3 |62.7|54.0 917.0 |25.7 13.8 114.8 |26.7 |14.0 143.3/45.2/41.4 |424/48.5 |36.3] — | —| —] —]| —]| - -|— 
San Anitonio, Tex. 39.4 |41.7 |37.0 |43.2|46.8 |35.5 J10.5 |12.0) 9.1 | — [14.0] — ]45.7|46.0/45.1147.1|50.0/44.31 9.9 |10.7 | 8.6 1107 111.5 [10.0] $1603) — 
Denver, Colo. 42.9 |47.8 137.3] 42.7/49.0 [41.3 114.7 |16.0 [11.9 114.8 |16.9 [13.4 139.3/41.3/37.3]41.6141.6/41.5] — [404] — | — |10.9| —| #007 — 

9 Salt Lake City, Utah [51.2 |56.4 |48.1 /52.7/61.4 | 48.5422.0/27.) |17.1 |208)253)1677 —| —| —}] —| —| —J —/| —| —] —| —|-— —|— 
Casper, Wyo. — |1060; — | — jll0.1} —f — |] — | —] —| —] —] — {37.0} —] —]390) —F —| —|- —] —|] —]| -—- —|- 
Portland, Ore. 39.3 |50.6 |35.0 139.2/77.0 24.1 13.3 [14.2 112.1 [14.7 118.1 [11.7 [390 |39.5 |36.6 139.6/43.0/37.17 — | —| —]| —] — | — W205" 68° 

10 Spokane, Wash. 46.6 /48.1 |45.0 148.8/50.7 |46.9 [13:0 |13.3 [12.6 ]1 1.8 [12.4 |! 1.2)34.6/42.0/27.2]37.3 |46.0/286) — | —| —}] —]| — | — (eb7°17.5 
Tacoma, Wash. 44.9 47.0 |42.7144.3/47.2/41.4913.1 20.1 [16.1 18.3/202)1647 —| —| —]| —| —| —] — #50} —] —}17.0] — a 
aoe on 39.0 | 49.2|33.5 1440 [51.9 |33.0 $16.3 |19.1 |12.0/21.0/29.2)12.0 136.3 47.1 |30.1 136.2/475 (31.591 1.2/25.7 | 9.1 114.9/25.6/12514) — | — 

Los Angeles, Calif. }59.2 |62.8/51.0 /59.3/70.0 |52.1 118.8 |22.8/17.9 119.6 |23.5/17.2 157.0 |59.3 |54.6154.4/60.5|500} —| —| —] —| — | —]@%4) — 
Santa Barbara, Calif. [46.8 |56.7 |36.6 |46.6/53.7|35.4) — | —| — | — | — | — §55.9|74.2 |466]55.7 |69.2|/483) —| —| ~] ~—~| —]| —- -|- 
Ottawa, Ont. 40.7 |48.5/32.9]41.4 147.3 |35.5 [12.7 112.8 112.7 [12.3 12.4 [12.2 [28.5 |32.4 120.9 ]26.6 |36.2|23.0fi23 14.1 \llelllvilaliiieg@— | — 

J2 Vancouver, B. C. $64.9 |70.2|59.5|70.1/77.9 |62.2125.9 |28.9 |22.9|28.4/30.7 |26.0 135.5 |41.0 |30.0140.4/47.9/330} —| —| — ] — |16.2| — | i250) — 
Victoria, B. C. 59.9 |60.4/59.5 |57.0 |60.7 |53.3 120.7 |23.8)17.7 |20.7/220/194] — |442| —}| — |408) —— —| —| —] —| -—| - i - 
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The “Grand Coulee” Dam 
Opens the “Last Frontier” 


By EDWARD L. ROWLES 


President, Spokane Retail Credit Association, Spokane, Wash. 


HE far Northwest has long been our last frontier 

and, as any frontier, the testing ground of cities 

and citizens in the making. In this era, when ex- 
pansion can no longer be along geographical lines, the 
Northwest is the scene of a great project whereby the 
river which holds the greatest potential power of any 
stream in the country—which has sufficient volume to 
give life to millions of acres of arid lands—and which 
flows through a territory holding the most extensive stands 
of timber in the nation and untold wealth in mines and 
minerals—can be harnessed. 

This great feat of engineering and science is the Grand 
Coulee Dam and Columbia Basin project being built by 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation, 92 miles west 
of Spokane. The majestic Columbia, which rises in the 
Canadian Rockies and flows more than 1,400 miles across 
the state of Washington and along the border of Oregon 
to the sea, will be controlled by the Grand Coulee Dam. 
Its waters will be pumped into a huge reservoir in the geo- 
logically wonderful Canyon of the Grand Coulee, which 
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in prehistoric times was the bed of the Columbia, and then 
pumped to reclaim 1,200,000 acres of fertile lands. 

These new farms will provide homes for 40,000 fam- 
ilies, which in turn will become a vast buying market for 
the trade centers of the entire nation. 

The Grand Coulee Will Be the World’s 
Largest Dam 

The harnessing of the Columbia at Grand Coulee will 
conserve the great flow of the stream, increasing its water 
resources as far downstream as the Snake River by 100 
per cent and below the Snake by 50 per cent. It will 
exercise essential control at high-water stage and prevent 
devastating floods at the mouth of the Columbia, as well 
as providing an important aid to navigation by deepening 
the river at Portland during low-water stage as much 
as three feet. 

The Grand Coulee Dam will be the largest power de- 
velopment possible in North America. Five hundred feet 
above bed rock, and 4,300 feet long, or nearly four times 
the length of Boulder Dam, it -will develop three times 
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Grand Coulee Dam, 92 miles west of Spokane—‘Eighth Wonder of the World’’—under construction. 
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the power of Muscle Shoals, 50 per cent more power 
than Boulder Dam, and will equal the total installed 
capacity of Niagara. 

The new empire which will be created is in the des- 
tiny of the future. However, from a mechanical and 
engineering standpoint, the building of the dam is equally 
as marvelous as the benefits and stupendous effects which 
this empire will have on the Northwest and the nation 
at large. It has already become 2 major attraction for 
western travel and tourists are flocking there by the thou- 
sands. The Bureau of Reclamation has arranged every 
facility for their comfort and to assist them in under- 
standing the great work under way. 

The visitor sees the mighty Columbia, confined and 
diverted by a series of cofferdams while excavation is 
under way and while, block by block, the giant founda- 
tions rise for the base of the dam which will stretch 
4,300 feet from cliff to cliff. 

At work are the world’s largest electric shovels, the 
largest cranes, the largest belt conveyor. The contractors’ 
employees live in the world’s first all-electric city— 
lighted, cooled and heated by electricity. 

Down the extent of the Coulee Canyon runs the coun- 
try’s newest railroad. 

Pioneer towns have sprung into being in an amazing 
way. The unpainted wood houses nestle on the plateaus. 
All about are jagged rocks dotting the yellow of the slopes 
of sand and dried grass. Children are going to school in 
new buildings under the granite cliffs while their fathers 
are busy amid the clang of steam shovels, the clatter of 
steel hammers, and the thunder of blasting, in creating 
the eighth wonder of the world—its greatest dam. 

Author's Note: Present plans call for a trip to the 
Grand Coulee Dam as a part of the program of the Silver 
Anniversary Convention of the National Retail Credit 
Association to be held in Spokane, June 15 to 18, 1937. 
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Join the Silver Jubilee Club now and become a charter 
member. Sterling silver emblem button free to each quali- 
fying member. See complete details on page 27. 
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Registration Fee for Delegates—including Banquet and Entertainment, $10.00. For Wives of Dele- 


Does This Apply to Your Organization? 
(Continued from page 7.) 


It advertised these methods in simple, understandable 
language, and with, so far as I can see, no loss of prestige 
or dignity. 

The eighth Old Man of Credit is the merchandise 
manager who thinks he can get another 20 per cent mark- 
up by selling on credit. He has some fabulous idea in his 
mind that the credit office is facing terrific risks and 
losses through various forms of installment business. 

He hasn’t had the nerve to get the profit required of 
him on some group of sales for cash and so he tries to 
take it out on many of his potentially best customers un- 
der a philosophy of “soak the installment buyer.”’ I have 
little patience with this man, and I think he rightfully 
belongs among the Nine Old Men. 

The ninth Old Man of Credit is the buyer who works 
exclusively on the principle that installment-plan cus- 
tomers don’t care about values. He is forever besieging 
his advertising manager and his merchandise manager 
and his window display man and all the members of the 
cast to play up terms rather than merchandise. 

He insists to the credit manager that if ‘“$5-down”’ 
brought a big volume of business a year ago, that ‘$2- 
down” or “$1-down” will now double that business. He 
may have an intelligent credit manager who is willing 
to go to any reasonable limit with him but who does 
understand that, in the last analysis, there must be some 
prudent safeguards to a credit business. But his reason- 
able conclusions mean nothing to the buyer I am dis- 
cussing. 

He storms and becomes vehement and often, because the 
credit manager and advertising manager are tired of 
the incessant controversy, they give in. The result is 
usually an unsuccessful promotion. Customers don’t buy 
terms! They buy refrigerators. They buy rugs. They 
buy draperies. They buy sets of silver. They must want 
and covet some article of merchandise before they can 
become interested in the easy methods of payment! 

(Continued on page 31.) 


Registration Card 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION and 
NATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT REPORTING CORPORATION 


Silver Anniversary Convention, June 15, 16, 17, 18, 1937 


Observing the Silver Anniversary at Spokane, Washington 


What group conference will attend 


gates, $5.00. 


(Fill out and mail to Sam Haddock, care Spokane and Eastern Bank, Spokane, Washington) 
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Credit Women’s Clubs Are Here to Stay! 


By MARION O. BROOKS * 


Credit Manager, Belisle’s, Baton Rouge, La.; President, Louisiana Retail Credit Association 


HE constant intermingling of the sexes in our 

modern business structure has brought many pro- 

gressive changes. The natural desire of the mem- 
bers of each sex to reflect a favorable light in the eyes of 
the other is an ever-active stimulus to higher aspirations 
and greater achievement on the part of both. 

I do not desire, therefore, to further the woman’s cause 
at the expense of ‘His Lordship,” but, on the contrary, 
to call attention to the mutuality of interest and to the 
fact that should you men who constitute, at present, the 
“Ruling Minority,” fail to assist in the instruction and 
education of the feminine majority, the laboring masses 
so to speak, in credit work, you would stand in your own 
light and impede the progress of Organized Credit. 

We are living in a marvelous age. We now crowd 
more action into twelve months than our _ precedent- 
shackled ancestors got into a brace of centuries. We have 
mighty machines that gnaw 20 tons of earth at a bite, 
and others that split the hairs on a microbe’s nose and 
weigh and dissect the atom. Einstein has looked so far 
into space that his vision has returned from the opposite 
direction. Man has enslaved the mighty genii of Nature 
to serve his every need. But he has not learned how to 
live with himself! 

Out of the next 50 years will come the greatest prog- 
ress in the life of the race. Man will learn to cooperate 
rather than to compete. Then what? All the marvelous 
inventions of science will be utilized to supply the wants 
and needs of mankind. A system of distribution will be 
found that will distribute. Disease will be conquered and 
poverty eliminated. The lowly will be educated and ele- 
vated. The great will become greater, the world grander 
and life more beautiful. Man will have learned that the 
smart way to be selfish is to be unselfish. He will have 
learned that cooperation is more productive than com- 
petition. 

Has my little digression shocked you? Have you 
serious-minded credit executives wondered if “that rav- 
ing woman” has gone crazy? If so, I have accomplished 
my purpose. You have noticed me. And now, while you 
are off guard, I shall direct your attention to the prob- 
lem at hand. 

Ours is also a problem of cooperation vs. competition. 
The credit worker progresses only by education and train- 
ing, and the success of the credit executive is measured by 
his ability to train and educate his assistants. The execu- 
tive need never fear the competition of those he trains. If 
he measures up, he will stay ahead; and if he does not 
measure up, the business executive will quickly replace 
him. 

The real question then is, “How are credit workers to 
be trained ?” 

I had resolved never to use statistics in my talks but 
several months ago I happened upon a few figures that 
astounded me. I was amazed to learn that 65 per cent 





*Extracts from an address before the Joint Conference of the 
Third and Fourth Districts, Atlanta, Ga., February 21-23, 1937. 
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of all savings deposits are made by women; that 44 per 
cent of all public utility stock and 48 per cent of all rail- 
road stocks are owned by women; that they own 40 per 
cent of all real estate; that women will receive 80 per cent 
of all life insurance in force; that they pay 80 per cent of 
all inheritance taxes and 40 per cent of the annual prop- 
erty tax of five billion dollars. 

These figures set me to thinking. Why are there so few 
women, comparatively speaking, in positions of impor- 
tance in the business world? Surely it is not because they 
lack intelligence! 

Perhaps the belief has come down through the cen- 
turies that woman’s place is in the home, and that man 
is lord and master. Perhaps it is woman’s knowledge 
that she is physically inferior to man. Yet certainly these 
two reasons, while “bred in the bone,” aren’t the real 
cause of the weaker sex’s failure to keep abreast of the 
times! Isn’t it, rather, lack of education? 

Not so many years ago, girls did not need “book learn- 
ing’ to make successful wives, so the parents thought. 
However, at the turn of the twentieth century, Father and 
Mother began to realize that the better educated a girl 
was, the happier her home was. She was able to speak 
words of encouragement and advice to her husband when 
he came home blue and discouraged. Her education gave 
her poise and tact. She could “make an impression” on 
the boss when he was invited out to the house for dinner. 
In numerous ways her ability helped to make life a suc- 
cess. Higher education had become a necessity for man; 
it gradually became a luxury for women. 

Then the war literally catapulted women into all lines 
of business. Theirs was the burden of keeping the wheels 
turning while the men fought. And they did the job with 
little or no previous training. A footprint, not in sand, 
but in the hard paths of the business world! A footprint 
which could not be erased. Such was the advent of the 
fairer sex into the cold, hard world of business. 





The author (left), at a recent dinner meeting of the Re- 
tail Credit Association of New Orleans. With her are 
Stanley W. Kemp, President of the New Orleans Associ- 
ation, and Miss M. Yolande du Montier, first President 
of the New Orleans Credit Women’s Breakfast Club. 
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Woman's instincts naturally led her into such lines 
of endeavor as teaching, nursing, clerking, etc. But the 
idea that she might be able to give as well as take orders 
was slow in being born. 

And then a few men and women in different sections 
of the country conceived the idea of clubs to answer the 
crying need that was felt in our own profession. Every 
type of club has its purpose. Should we not say that 
Credit Clubs have three purposes: 


First, Friendship 
Second, Cooperation 
Third, Knowledge? 


Without friendship we should get nowhere in our credit 
organizations, local or national. Friendship is the world’s 
great need. It is always mutual. It is not enjoyed—in 
fact, it does not exist—until it is returned as well as 
given. Friendship is built on the respect for human per- 
sonality. It means holding that other personality sacred, 
respecting it as such. When friendships are real, they are 
the most solid thing we know. 


Cooperation means the uniting of forces, the contribut- 
ing or throwing together of all the force and power that 
one controls. As Kipling says: 


“Tt ain’t the guns nor armament, nor funds that they 
can pay, 
But the close cooperation that makes them win the 
day— 
It ain’t the individual nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ soul.” 


And so with friendship and cooperation to lay the 
foundation, we turn to our third purpose, that of educat- 
ing the man or woman in our organization. Surely we 
realize that a broad education is a necessity if we wish our 
assistant to serve our organization to the best advantage. 
The ability to meet a customer on his own level goes a 
long way toward making him a satisfied customer. 

An assistant who knows only his own particular job, 
with no definite idea of the workings of the rest of the 
world, can talk intelligently and pleasantly to but few 
of our store’s friends. And so clubs have been organized to 
fill this great blank in the business system—clubs organ- 
ized by women for women—Credit Women’s Clubs! 

Each month sees new clubs organized. Friendship and 
cooperation are playing a more important part in the 
progress of the credit profession than any of us here to- 
day realize. 


We grow by the contact we make with other people, 
whether that contact be by word of mouth or by letter. 
And so, as new clubs are organized we, individually, in 
every section of the country, reap the benefits. 


™e” 


Louisiana State Association Meets at Monroe 
This Month 


The Annual Convention of the Louisiana Retail Credit 
Association will be held in Monroe, La., April 18, 19, and 
20. An exceptionally worth-while program has been pre- 
pared and delegates are assured a “royal welcome” by 


“Herbie” Ryland of the Monroe Credit Bureau. 
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One of the very definite benefits which the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Winnipeg, Canada, has derived from its 
membership in the National Retail Credit Association has 
been the opportunity afforded members of its Credit De- 
partment to study the comments contained in your 
monthly article in The Crepir Wor-p on “Credit De- 
partment Letters.” 

The fine examples which illustrate your remarks have 
on more than one occasion been drawn upon to improve 
our own correspondence. Particularly effective have been 
those letters which have been incorporated into our fol 
low-up system after the purchase of your Blue Book of 
Credit and Collection Letters. 

We have what we now regard as a better than average 
group of credit and collection letters, covering many of 
the situations that arise from the inception of the account 
itself until it is finally paid, or until inactive account so- 
licitation letters have been finally exhausted.—J. G. 
Dakins, ‘For Credit Manager,” Hudson’s Bay Co. (Re 
tail Store), Winnipeg. 

* * * 

The March number of The Crepir WorLD came today 
and I think it is an excellent one. I like especially the 
article by John A. Reilly on “Retail Credit Inflation.” — 
C. W. Remele, Secretary-Manager, The Credit Bureau 
of Santa Barbara (Calif.). 


* * * 


Our “On-to-Spokane” Committee is planning on pay- 
ing the Convention registration fee for all we can induce 
to go; and, in order to raise funds, we are giving a dance 
with an elaborate program, upon which we are selling 
advertising space to the firms. In this way, we expect 
to raise several hundred dollars, which will give us quite 
a working fund. Very good reports are coming in from 
all sections of the West, including Canada, for a “whale” 
of a meeting in June—Grant C. Braman, The Bedell 
Company, Portland, Ore. (National Director). 

“cr 
Positions Wanted 


CrEDIT AND COLLECTION MAN—Ten years’ experi- 
ence New York Metropolitan Area. Age 30; married; 
college graduate. Thoroughly groomed installment pro- 
cedure. A capable assistant to a busy executive. Address, 
Box 41, Crepir Wor-p. 

* * * 

CreDIT MANAGER—Seven years as credit manager of 
“million-rating” firm (coal, dairy products, building ma- 
terials). Four years credit association work. Age 30; 
single ; excellent health. Locate anywhere. Address, Box 
42, Crepir Wor cp. 

* * * 

CoLLECTION MANAGER—Age 31, married. Ten years’ 
experience personal loans and auto finance. Steady, reli- 
able, excellent record. Go anywhere. Would not con- 


sider position without future. Address, Box 43, Crepit 
Wor_p. 
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N RESPONSE to a request to write a short history 
of the National Association, I am sitting here in the 
confines of my home allowing my thoughts to wander 

back over the last twenty-five years—to the time when 
the little acorn was planted, from which a great oak has 
grown. 

Thinking it might be interesting to many to know just 
how the “National” came into being, I am going back to 
its very inception. To do this, it will be necessary to 
indulge in personalities, which I trust will be overlooked. 

As necessity is the mother of invention, so necessity 
brought forth the National. Let us for a moment take 
a peep back into those dark, primitive credit days. What 
do we see? At that time I was Credit Manager at one 
of our leading department stores of Minneapolis. The 
most outstanding feature that I recall was an “‘out-in-the- 
middle-of-the-ocean-in-a-rowboat,” or sort of a “go-it- 
alone”’ feeling. 


To illustrate, I will relate an experience I had during 
the first few days of my credit experience. I had written 
a debtor asking for money which was rightfully due us 
and long overdue. The debtor appeared immediately 
after receiving my letter, frothing at the mouth and in- 
forming me that our competitors did not treat him in 
that disgraceful manner. In those days we did not feel 
close enough to our competitor credit men to ask them 
about their experience with this debtor. (If I had, I 
might have received a misleading report.) Cooperation, 
which is so necessary in credit work, was conspicuous by 
its absence. 

Thinking I would brush up a little on my newly chosen 
profession, I called at the library for literature bearing 
on it, but to no avail. In fact, there was practically noth- 
ing published on Retail Credits in those days. Our ledgers 
were kept by girls sitting on high chairs, writing on high 
desks. ‘The pen-and-ink methods on bound ledgers were 
used—each ledger so heavy that “extra-muscular” men 
had to transport them to the vault at night. 

It is true there were a few credit bureaus, but there 
was about as much difference between them and the mod- 
ern bureau of today, as there is between the first auto- 
mobiles manufactured and those of today. There were 
about fifty, all told, in the United States, and no cor- 
respondents, so it was necessary to depend almost wholly 
on references for out-of-town information. 

In some instances, it meant dismissal of the credit man 
if he were found by the boss in the company of the credit 
man of a competitor. 

With those conditions surrounding the credit men, it 
was but natural for them to hope for better conditions 
and I was no exception. Naturally, I gave some thought 
as to the best way to bring this about. 


tv 
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The Early Beginnings 
Of the National Association 


By S. L. GILFILLAN 


Secretary, Minneapolis Retail Credit Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
First President of the National Retail Credit Association 


During the year of 1911, the National Association of 
Credit Men (wholesale) held its annual convention in 
Minneapolis. It was this meeting that prompted the ques- 
tion in my mind, “Why should not the retail credit men 
have a similar organization?” 

In the spring of 1912, Mr. O. R. Parker, our first 
National Secretary, and I took a stroll around one of our 
lakes within the city limits and this subject came up for 
discussion. The fact was brought out that the National 
Association of Mercantile Agencies was to hold its con- 
vention at Spokane in August of that year. Then and 
there the idea was evolved that the Mercantile Agency 
Association would issue an invitation to our credit men 
to meet with them for the purpose of organizing a Na- 
tional Association. 

We immediately set about to ascertain the sentiment 
of the credit granters throughout the United States, re- 
garding the advisability of carrying out the idea. We 
were somewhat disappointed in the number of responses 
received, but the enthusiasm expressed in the letters we 
did receive prompted us to go ahead. 

The invitation was proffered and accepted, and the 
notices of the meeting were sent to many of the leading 
credit granters, who were asked to meet at the beautiful 
city of Spokane in August, 1912. 

The records have long since been lost (or destroyed), 
so the exact number of credit men from outside Spokane 
who attended cannot be given, but it is safe to say they 
could be counted on the fingers of the two hands. In ad- 
dition to these, of course, there were the credit men from 
Spokane and the Mercantile Agency men—in all, about 
fifty. / 

While the number was small, we were off to a good 
start with an abundance of enthusiasm and great faith 
in the future possibilities. While the going has been 
rough at times, our progress has been indicated by a steady 
climb to a membership of over 14,000. There are over 
1,200 bureaus containing 60,000,000 files of credit data, 
and service functions which were so sadly needed in the 
beginning. 

Retail collections and bad-account losses have been held 
to a very nearly normal condition all during the depres- 
sion. If comparative figures were obtainable, I feel sure 
they would show our results were better than those of 
any other phase or line of business. The National As- 
sociation contributed a very great deal to this remarkable 
showing. 

We are well on our way, and with proper guidance 
we can expect to become one of the greatest business in- 
stitutions of the world. We have passed twenty-four 
milestones on our way to this goal, where we take in- 
ventory of the past and lay our plans for the future and 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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The Portland Rose Festival 


(June 9 to 


ORTLAND credit men have received many queries 

from their Eastern and Southern friends who plan 

to visit Portland before and after the Spokane con- 
vention. If you are including Portland in your itinerary, 
you will be interested to know that the annual Rose Festi- 
val will be in progress June 9 to 12 inclusive. This is the 
week-end preceding the National convention. No pro- 
logue could be more fitting to the seriousness of the con- 
vention than these few days—forgetting all cares, relax- 
ing, absorbing the joy and frivolity which are prevalent 
in the “City of Roses’ at this time. 

Her Royal Highness, The Queen, commands that joy 
reign supreme and that the “Spirit of the Rose’ be in 
the heart of everyone. Every moment is made for pleas- 
ure. The regality of a foreign kingdom, the carnival 
spirit of the Mardi Gras, the beauty of nature are all 
combined to make the Portland Rose Festival a glorious 
celebration! 

For sheer beauty, the Grand Floral Parade is the most 
beautiful sight you will ever witness. From all parts of 
the nation are floats of natural flowers competing for the 
sweepstake prize. The world-renowned Christensen’s 
ballet will perform their “Ballet of the Rose.” The Rose 
Display at the Rose Show will be the largest and prettiest 
in the history of the festival. 

Of course, if you play golf, you will want to bring 
your clubs and play some of the country’s sportiest courses. 

There are many sight-seeing trips to be made, but you 
must see the Columbia River Highway. Climaxing that 
trip is the Bonneville Dam, which is now practically com- 
pleted. 

Then back to the festival where street dances and 
parades prevail, and where carnival-spirit, joy and madness 
will run through your veins, more intoxicating than fine 
old wines. 





12 Inclusive) 


Would that these few undescriptive sentences could 
convey a small iota of what it means to be a subject in 
the Kingdom of The Rose for three short days! 

Sunday, June 13, will be a very gala occasion at Port- 
land’s famous Mount Hood. You probably noticed, in 
The Crepir WorLp of February, the snow-capped moun- 
tain at Portland’s doorstep. From roses to snow is just 
an hour and a half ride. The gala occasion will wit- 
ness the Second Annual Ski Tournament at Timberline, 
and this will also be the occasion of the dedication of the 
new Timberline Lodge. 

The Portland Retail Credit Association invites you to 
visit the festival and has appointed a committee to handle 
your reservations and to plan your pleasures. We warn 
you that our hotels are filled to capacity and accommoda- 
tions must be booked well in advance. Write now tell- 
ing us when you will arrive and how many in your party, 
and we shall take immediate steps to make your visit a 
thoroughly enjoyable one in Portland, ‘The City of 
Roses.” 

Address all communications to C. R. Layton, in care 
of Hart Schaffner & Marx, 715 S$. W. Washington St., 
Portland, Oregon. 

mer 


Important—Are You Going to Spokane? 

If you are going to Spokane via St. Paul or Chicago— 
in other words, if you intend to join the Special Train at 
either Chicago or St. Paul—please write the National 
Office at once as we must have a minimum of 100 pas- 
sengers to be assured of a special train. Your cooperation 
will be appreciated. 

If you have been planning to use bus or other service, 
consider the economy of the special ‘tourist’? rates quoted 
on the inside back cover of this issue. 





One of the Out-of-Town Entries in the Grand Floral Parade 
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News of the District Conferences 


NE conference in April and two in May, will 
complete the schedule of district conferences for 


the current fiscal year. Advance notices of these 
meetings follow: 
Thirteenth District—April 12 and 13 
District THIRTEEN will hold its annual conference 
concurrently with that of the Wisconsin Retail Credit 
Association at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., 
April 12 and 13. The program is an elaborate one, and 
ten group meetings are planned for the first afternoon. 
E. A. Paulus, Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Gen- 
eral Chairman, anticipates an attendance of over 300. 


¥ * 


First District—May 10 and 11 

The 1937 Conference of the First District will be held 
at the Hotel Vermont, Burlington, Vt., May 10 and 11. 
R. R. MecNall of G. S. Blodgett Co., Burlington, is 
Chairman of the General Conference Committee. 

¥ oa ¥ 
Eighth District—May 10-12 

The EicotH District will hold its annual conference 
jointly with the Associated Retail Credit Men of Texas, 
the Retail Merchants Association of Texas, and the Texas 
Retail Credit Bureaus, at the Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas, May 10, 11, and 12. 

At the joint session, Monday morning, several out- 
standing speakers will be presented, among them Col. 
Charles O. Sherrill of the American Retail Federation. 

Monday afternoon and all day Tuesday will be devoted 
to group meetings of three divisions: Retail stores; public 
utilities; and the petroleum group. 


* * * 


Results of District Elections 
Shown below are the results of recent elections in four 
districts (received too late for the March issue) : 
District Two 


President, Leonard Berry, B. Forman Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Vice-President, William Colburn, Savard & Col- 


ey 


burn, Albany, N. Y.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Dennis 
M. Dempsey, Retail Merchants Credit Bureau, Newark, 
Directors: W. A. Atkinson, Camden, N. J.; Edward 
J. Bridges, Hempstead, N. Y.; Joseph E. Haughey, At- 
lantic City, N. J.; B. A. Farrell, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. A. 
Armstrong, and Walter E. Baab, both of New York City. 
* * * 
District Twelve 


President, Abe Coonin, Wm. Hahne & Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Vice-President, L. W. Hilbert, Stewart & 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; and Secretary-Treasurer, W. L. 
Sonen, Pomeroy’s, Reading, Pa. 

Directors: W. G. Taylor, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. R. Ross, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Willard R. Pool, Charleston, W. Va.; 
S. H. Barker, Richmond, Va.; Richard J. Helmstadter, 
McKeesport, Pa.; and LeRoy Dickerson, Wilmington, 
Del. National Director, Franklin Blackstone, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Alternate, Miss Elsie M. Lee, Washington, D. C. 

District Three 

President, R. A. Smith, Chase & Co., Sanford, Fla.; 
Vice-President, H. H. Fettes, Sears, Roebuck & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; and Secretary-Treasurer, W. F. Esser, Duval 
Jewelry Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Directors, M. Lipinsky, Asheville, N. C.; H. W. Pat- 
rick, Charlotte, N. C.; C. E. Evans, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
L. T. Lindsay, Greenville, $. C.; Lenville Parker, At- 
lanta, Ga.; and Everett Sumner, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

* * * 
District Four 

President, W. C. Durham, R. E. Kennington Co., 
Jackson, Miss.; Vice-President, Rhue Roberts, Tinsley’s, 
Inc., Nashville, Tenn.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Rita Stevenson, Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
Jackson, Miss. Directors: §$. J. Smith, Mobile, Ala. ; 
E. L. Murphy, Birmingham, Ala.; Jack Buckingham, 
Nashville, Tenn. ; Miss Marion O. Brooks, Baton Rouge, 
La.; Stanley Kemp, New Orleans, La.; Sidney Marks, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Photograph of Annual Banquet—District Six—Davenport, Iowa, February 16, 1937 
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Consumer Credit’s Place 
In National Recovery 


By WM. R. ARENDT* 
General Manager, Retail Credit Bureau, Little Rock, Ark. 


ET us turn back a few years to refresh our memories 
—back to 1927. Calvin Coolidge was in the White 
House, Lindbergh flew the Atlantic, Babe Ruth 

was signed up for $70,000 per year and the retailers of 
this country sold over two billion dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise on credit. The credit manager sat at his desk 
and wondered at times just who was right, he or the sales 
manager. 

He felt secure in his conviction that he was mixing 
tolerance with wisdom in his credit granting decisions. 
Yet the insistence from the sales force was for volume 
and more volume, even though credit terms must be com- 
pletely sacrificed. The trend was definitely toward an 
increase, to a marked degree, of the practice of installment 
selling. 

Then, as now, the credit man was the supersalesman. 
Then, as now, he knew that he must continue to combat 
the pressure from within for volume at the expense of 
sound credit granting principles. The credit manager 
was being weighed in the scales of business efficiency and 
soundness of judgment. ‘The smaller retailer, the man 
who was his own credit manager, was strong indeed if 
he did not yield to the temptation to get into the swim 
of competition of terms. : 

And so the depression found us. Volume fell off, 
hitting an all-time low. Collections were demoralized— 
unemployment and salary and wage reductions reached 
serious proportions. Yet, do not the years of the depres- 
sion indicate without a doubt that consumer credit, after 
all, is the backbone of retailing and that—where credit 
was granted to those whose character and past history 
warranted such a trust—where due regard was given to 
the factual data contained in the credit bureau report— 
accounts receivable were the most valuable and, at the 
same time, the most liquid assets on the financial state- 
ments of the retail merchants? 

The depression found consumer credit sound. This 
condition did not just happen to exist. It was due largely 
because of the cooperative effort of retailers and others 
dealing direct with the consumer in maintaining cumula- 
tive factual data on the great majority of credit seekers 
through membership in and use of the twelve hundred 
retail credit bureaus that hold membership in the N. R. 
C,. A. and make up that reporting organization known 
throughout the country as the National Consumer Credit 
Reporting Corporation. 

Consumer credit is, without a shadow of doubt, the 
real foundation upon which rests the immense structure 
called business. Without this medium of selling we would 
still be in the horse-and-buggy era. Is it not pardonable 
if we, the retailers, the retail credit managers, and the 





*An address before the Seventh District Conference, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., February 21-23, 1937. 
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bureau and collection managers, lay some claim to a posi- 
tion of extraordinary importance in maintaining the 
solvency of business and insuring its future? 

We, as a class, are inclined to view the results of our 
labors with a modesty which would indicate a slight in- 
feriority complex. Actually, however, we are in the same 
position as the French general who, when asked if he were 
to be given credit for a decisive, victorious, major engage- 
ment, replied that he did not know to whom the credit 
should be given but that had the battle been lost he would 
have received the blame. 

When history records the war on the depression I sin- 
cerely hope that due regard will be given to the value of 
the ammunition used in this war! Consumer credit was 
the ammunition that was used by the Federal Govern- 
ment in priming the business pump. The flow of credit 
had to be started. We heard and read much about 
“thawing out” bank credit, etc. 

The first step of the Federal Government in entering 
the business of consumer credit granting was the forma- 
tion of the Home Owners Loan Corporation, in June, 
1933. This Corporation was called into existence to 
stem the flood of foreclosures which was swamping the 
home owners, mortgage institutions, and real estate values. 
Non-farm foreclosures totaled 248,000 in 1932 as com- 
pared with 68,000 in 1926. ‘Toward the middle of 1933 
the foreclosure rate had increased to a total of more than 
1,000 daily. There were practically no buyers and 
mortgage credit disappeared. Many financing institutions 
with frozen real estate paper in their vaults were forced 
to close. 

When the Home Owners Loan Corporation terminated 
its lending operations on June 12, 1936, it had made 
loans to a total of 1,021,818 home owners, involving the 
sum of $3,093,424,244. All this, mind you, represents 
credit extended to individuals. In administering the 
Home Owners Loan act a credit report was obtained on 
each applicant for a loan. No loan was made without this 
report. The essence of the Home Owners Loan report 
was information regarding the character, reputation for 
honesty, attitude toward contractual obligations, with 
great emphasis being laid on character, and paying record 
prior to the depression. 

Thus, individuals who in normal times had treated 
their credit as a sacred trust found that their credit rec- 
ords were their most valuable assets (and in many cases 
about the only thing they had left). On the contrary 
those who had a record of broken promises, a poor repu- 
tation in normal times, found that they were “paying the 
piper” at last and were not deemed desirable risks. 

Another Federal undertaking in waging war on the 
depression has as its backbone consumer credit. I refer 
to the Federal Housing Administration, Titles I and II. 
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Under Title I, more universally referred to as modern- 
ization loans, the Government made possible the extension 
of $500,220,641 of credit up to January 1, 1937. This 
included the sale of various appliances such as electric 
refrigerators, washing machines, heating and lighting 
equipment, as well as regular improvements to real prop- 
erty, all of which was sold on credit to the consumer on 
long terms and with a nominal carrying charge. 

It is interesting to note that 1,326,102 credit reports 
were developed and became the basis on which this credit 
was either accepted or rejected. The loss to date is °4 of 
1 per cent for the entire United States. 

Under Title II, the mortgage insurance department of 
the Federal Housing Act, a total of $566,531,502 was 
extended in credit—principally to individuals and the 
smaller business firms of the country. Over 100,000 
factual data.reports have been supplied as a guide in this 
credit extension. To date, only 12 pieces of property in 
the entire United States have been taken over by the 
Government. Three of these have been sold at a figure 
above the mortgage and the remaining nine represent a 
total of only $36,000.00. Thus we observe that the 
chasm of the depression was spanned largely by using 
consumer credit as a bridge. 

It is only natural to presume that these activities of 
our Federal Government, possessing great merit, must at 
the same time have some bad features. This is true. For 
many years the National Retail Credit Association had 
preached the gospel of sound credit. The credit managers 
had been striving for years for the adoption of community 
credit policies. One of the major objectives of the com- 
munity credit policy was the principle of a carrying charge 
on deferred payments and the keeping of payments within 
reasonable bounds in relation to the life of the mer- 
chandise so sold—its repossession value at all times—and 
last, but by no means the least important, a down pay- 
ment of an amount that would give the purchaser a feel- 
ing of ownership. 





Almost overnight we saw these principles had “gone 
with the wind” and that the educational work and the 
sizable sums spent in educating the buying public had 


been undone to no small degree. 


As the guardian of the consumer credit structure of 
the Nation we must continue to keep our chins up and 
our feet on the ground. We, by our knowledge of the 
dangers of wild credit in a scramble for volume—we who 
know the dangers of competition in terms—are again be- 
ing weighed in the scale of sound business judgment. 
Upon our shoulders rests a great responsibility—we must 
measure up to it. 

The January, 1937, issue of The Crepir Wor-p car- 
ries numerous observations by some of the foremost credit 
executives of today. All of these stress the need for credit 
control as the major retail credit-problem for 1937. We 
are aptly reminded of charge-offs made necessary by the 
practice of urging customers to buy more than they can 
possibly pay for—that advertisements are again making 
their appearance, reading “nothing down,” “no carrying 
charge,” etc.—that caution must be exercised in not per- 
mitting credit to expand too rapidly—that we should not 
authorize unsound credit simply because we imagine some 
other credit men might do it to gain volume. 
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So, in these days of recovery, with the sun shining 
brightly on the horizon of business, we as never before 
must be efficient. The very continuance of recovery and 
of business stability of the future years depends upon our 
judgment. Let us never forget our responsibilities, first 
to our employers, and second to.the buying public. The 
position we occupy calls for ability of the highest order. 

To secure and maintain that ability calls for effort. 
Merchants must be made to realize that the credit sales 
department is the most important department in the entire 
store. Merchants who, without batting an eye, send 
sales managers and other executives in the sales department 
to meetings to learn and keep informed as to what is go- 
ing on, will not or cannot see the wisdom of sending the 
credit sales manager to such gatherings as this one. 

These merchants must be convinced by the credit sales 
managers themselves of the necessity of doing this. Re- 
tailers cannot hope to make real progress unless they 
place at the disposal of the credit department all advan- 
tages for progress and increased efficiency—comparable to 
similar assistance accorded the sales departments. 

Business history is made up of cycles of prosperity and 
depression in a never-ending chain. Somewhere in the 
future there lies, in all probability, another depression. 
Will the credit sales manager of today and tomorrow do 
his job in such a manner that, when it strikes, the retailers 
of the country will be ready for it? 

The answer is that consumer credit will be just as 
sound as we make it. Let us not just hope that the next 
depression will find consumer credit as sound as the last 
one, let us make sure that it will be by using every ounce 
of our energy to that end! 








Speed Up Your Collections 


(with these 288 proven collection plans and 
schemes) 


Cut Your Office Overhead 


(with these 42 tried and tested office short 
cuts) 


Locate Your Skips 
(with these 51 tracing tricks) 


All of the above are found in 


“PROVEN PLANS TO SPEED COLLECTIONS AND TIMELY 
TIPS TO TRIM OFFICE OVERHEAD” by David Morantz, 
president, Retail Credit Association, Kansas City, Kansas, with 
a record of 25 years’ experience in collecting money and retain- 
ing good will. 


In addition, it contains 470 collection paragraphs, classified ac- 
cording to appeals to pride, fear, sense of fairness, etc., and 
numbered for convenient use—including 147 attention-getting 
collection letter openers and 204 successful coin-coaxing closers; 
10 ways to use the telephone to improve collections; 4 ways 
to locate debtor’s job; an effective plan to collect from farm- 
ers; how to get the money on bad checks; and a wealth of 
other material along the same line. 

You also get a Letter and Paragraph book (loose leaf) with 
full instructions on how to use it, as well as a unique Supple- 
ment and Idea File providing a convenient place for your new 
ideas, clippings, etc. 


This wealth of tested, successful, cash-producing collection and 
time-, labor-, and postage-saving ideas, plans and letters is 
yours at the unbelievably low price of $5.00 

The sooner you send for it, the sooner you can start using it 
in your business to speed up your collections, cut your over- 
head and locate your skips. 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Silver Jubilee Membership Drive 


lee Club? If not, secure your new application 

and mail it to the National Office. (See details 
on page 1, March Crepir Wortp.) Sterling silver 
membership button (or pin) will be sent to you by return 
mail. (See illustration at right.) Then as a member 
of the Silver Jubilee Club you may participate in the 
Silver Jubilee membership drive. 

Any member of the Club will be awarded a new 
silver dollar for each new member reported between 
April 15 and May 15, 1937. Awards will be made 
at the Spokane Convention but, if you are unfortu- 
nate enough not to be there, a package containing 
the number of silver dollars to which you are en- 
titled will be expressed to you from the National Office. 

Credit Associations and Credit Bureaus may deduct 
one dollar from the monthly remittance for each new 
regular member reported. All applications must, how- 
ever, be in the mail prior to midnight, May 15. 

At our Twenty-Fifth Birthday Celebration in Spokane 
we hope to announce that a total of one thousand new 
members were reported during the Silver Jubilee drive, 
and we know you will do your part to make this possible. 

It is not difficult to interest a retail credit granter in 
a National membership. Simply explain the advantages 
you derive from such membership, the educational features 
of The Crepir Wor LD, such as the reproduction of ef- 
fective Credit Department letters (this feature alone is 
worth more than the annual membership dues), compara- 
tive collection percentages, monthly credit sales and col- 
lection trends, etc. Show the prospective member your 
copy of The Creprr Wor tp and point out the features 
that interest you most. 

Mr. W. V. Beddow, Credit Manager of Bromberg & 
Company, Birmingham, personally secured 14 new Na- 
tional members the week ending February 12, and since 
that date has added several others to the list. IT CAN 
Be Done! 

In the event you have no Local Unit of the National 
in your city, take the initiative in calling a meeting of 
the leading credit granters and your credit bureau man- 
ager, and inaugurate a plan to perfect an organization. 
The National Office will assist you by supplying copies 
of The Crepir Wor LD as well as the booklet Value of 
Retail Credit Associations—How to Organize and Con- 
duct Them, containing suggested constitution and by- 
laws, etc. 


AVE you qualified as a member of the Silver Jubi- 


* * * * * 


45 New Members From Salt Lake City 


Mr. Wm. A. Perkes, Secretary-Manager of the As- 
sociated Retail Credit Men of Salt Lake City, writes as 
follows: “Our National membership campaign has so far 
netted 45 new members and we are attaching our check 
for $225 in payment. We are in hopes of sending you ad- 
ditional members before the campaign closes.”’ 

S42 2 @ a 


Rochester’s Drive Gets Under Way 

First Vice-President Ross, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation, Rochester, New York, wrote, March 19: 

“At the meeting next Wednesday night we are pro- 
ceeding with our membership drive which has as its in- 
centive $5.00 traveling-expense money to be given to each 
member (securing a new member) who will attend the 
Spokane Convention, the next regional conference, or the 
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1938 National Convention. We are permitting these 
membership credits to be pooled in behalf of any one or 
more who will attend the Spokane Convention. In ad- 
dition to this offer you will be interested to know that a 
very convincing proposal has been submitted to the 
Bureau Control Board, urging combined National, Local 
and Bureau memberships.” 
* . * * * 

Memphis Promises 50 More Members 

National Director M. B. Silverson, The Landres 
Co., Memphis, wrote, under date of March 20: 
“T am happy to tell you that our membership 
campaign swung into full action this past week, 
and even though we started our drive last October, 
at which time I was given the Chairmanship, the results 
show that we have picked up thirty-one new members 
since that time without very much effort. The Memphis 
delegation hopes that within the next thirty days we can 
give you fifty more new members.” 

* * * * * 


Qualifies as Silver Jubilee Member 


Mrs. Laura Bremer, Assistant Secretary, Spokane Re- 
tail Credit Association, writes: 

“Following is my membership for the National Retail 
Credit Association Silver Jubilee Club. We are so busy 
now it is hard to go out and get new members, and dur- 
ing the noon hour everyone else is out to lunch. But I 
don’t intend to stop at one, so will try to send in more 
later.” 

os ss se 


And 45 From Birmingham 


Mr. W. V. Trammell, Secretary-Treasurer of the As- 
sociated Retail Credit Managers of Birmingham, writes: 
“The attached letter and the accompanying list are self- 
explanatory. ‘This makes a total of 45 new members so 
far. However, the interest still continues on the part of 
a number of members and I[ hope we can far exceed the 
‘50 new members’ goal long before May 20. Several 
of our members proceeded to sign up new members upon 
learning of the formation of the Silver Jubilee Club. 
The following have qualified as members of the Club: 
Messrs. W. V. Beddow, T. M. Nesbitt, H. J. Baum, 
R. L. Lackmond and Paul Vaughan.” 


Membership Blank 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 
of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit World.” 


I TOO... os acintnnconskenediietincnasss 
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Kansas City Likes the 
“Credit Traffic Signal” Stickers 











prs? vice ressioes? 
OMN HVAUGH: 
xa jones St008 


===, Kevan (rep Associarion 


Ransas City 
Sixth Floor Hewson Bldg.. 1016 Walnut St 


KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


no Vice Pampas? ve 
RR VARNEY 4G BILE 
ae LAnDNCare & PLORA ats 4 * 


—_— March 19, 1937 


AE BOEMM ee Mr. L. S. Crowier, General Manager 


Ose ye sare ovesrtves and we are about ready to take up our option on the second, 


Wational Retail Credit Association 
sot 1216 Olive Street 
St Louis, Missouri 


ee Dear Mr. Crowder: 


We congratulate the National Association on it's adoption 
sonia stated and introduction of Credit Traffic Signals. 


Our Members are very enthusiastic about these new stickers, 


a fifty thousand order. 


Association was among the first to introduce these stick- 
a to Credit Mamgers, and every member who has used them 
andere is reporting very satisfactory results. Wow that the National 
“s ivanee is offering Credit Traffic Signals to it's entire Membership, 

we believe the pulling power of these stickers will be improv- 
ed. The public seems to react very favorably to this sticker, 





ae a . Sincerely, . 


m cannces M. G. Riley, Sec'y-Tr 
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What K. C. Users Say: 


“Very much impressed with the splendid 
response we have received...increased ef- 
ficiency in the first stage of collection creates 
even greater savings later on.”—John H. 
Vaughn, Credit Manager, The Jones Store. 

* + * 

“Our third order, through the Association, 
for ‘Credit Traffic Signal’ stickers is 
evidence of the satisfactory results we have 
obtained in using these on past due ac- 
counts.”—H. M. McDonald, Credit Manager, 
Cities Service Oil Company. 

* * . 

“Results have exceeded expectations, so 
much so that we have purchased a supply 
for our various branches. ‘Caution’ Sticker 
very effective in collection of past due ac- 
counts, and ‘Go’ sticker as a builder of 
good will."—L. W. Frerking, Treasurer, 
Great Western Paint Mfg. Corp. 

* = > 

“A new, unique plan—efficient as a good 
will builder and collection medium.”—I. At- 
kinson, Credit Manager, U. S. Tire Service. 

. * . 


“Very effective for stimulating business 
on inactive accounts, and collecting past-due 
balances; we can recommend them.’—V. 
goers, Credit Manager, Rothschild & Sons, 
ne, 








Eight stickers, in four colors. See 
back cover, March Credit World. 


and after all, that is what we all desire. 
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Your 


FLASH 


Your check book is the switch con- 
trolling your signal flashes. You are 
3 —_— Change your light to 


Credit isa VALUABLE ASSET. 


ALWAYS HEED 
CREDIT TRAFFIC SIGNALS 





Four colors: Border, red; type, 
black ; background, yellow ; sig- 
nals, green, red, and yellow to 
fit message. 


Price, $5.45 per 1000 Assorted—Plus Postage. ( Special 
Quantity Prices.) Order from Your Credit Bureau or— 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


1218 OLIVE STREET 
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... Credit 


Death of John W. McConnell 

John W. McConnell, former 
credit manager for Carson Pirie 
Scott & Company, Chicago, died 
March 16 while visiting in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. He was 73 years 
old and had been the store’s credit 
manager for more than 25 years 
when he retired in 1930. He was 
elected a National Director at 
Cleveland in 1917 and, in former 
years, regularly attended all Na- 
tional Conventions. 

* a *- 


Boston Elects 
The Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 


ciation of Boston at its annual 
meeting March 17 elected the fol- 
lowing officers and directors: 
President, Leon O. Wavle, S. 
S. Pierce Co.; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Nelson W. Hart, Bachelder- 
Whittmore Coal Co.; Second 
Vice-President, Frank E. Meehan; 
R. H. White Co.; and Treasurer, 


-Rowe A. Gladwin, First National 


Bank. 
Chester A. Cleveland of Jay’s, 


Inc., was chosen director for three 
years, and Charles A. Colton, of 
the Evening Transcript, a director 
for one year. 

* * * 


N. H. Bofferding Dies 

Nicholas H. Bofferding, Secre- 
tary and Credit Manager of L. S. 
Donaldson Co., Minneapolis, died 
March 22. He was a director of 
the Minneapolis Retail Credit Ex- 
change as well as of his own com- 
pany. He began with the Donald- 
son store at the age of 17 as an of- 
fice boy and remained with this 
company until his death at the age 
of 39. 

* a. * 
Morris Plan Bankers Annual 
Convention 


The Morris Plan Bankers Asso- 
ciation will hold its 18th annual 
Convention at the Broadmoor, 
Colorado Springs, September 13, 
14 and 15, it was announced by 
Joseph E. Birnie, Secretary Execu- 
tive of the Association. This is 
the 27th year of the Morris Plan. 


* * * 
Kansas City Bureau Moves 


The Merchants Association 
Credit Bureau, Inc., and the Re- 
tail Credit Association of Kansas 
City moved to newer and larger 
quarters on March 22. “Open 
House” was held in the Associa- 
tion’s new home, Sixth Floor, 1110 
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Flashes ... 


Grand Avenue, during the week 
of March 29. 


* * * 
Baltimore Elects Harris 


Godfrey E. Harris, Manager of 
Credit Sales, The May Company, 
Baltimore, was elected President 
of the Retail Credit Association of 
Baltimore, Inc., February 24. He 
is a charter member of the Balti- 
more Association, and has always 
been very active in both Local and 
National credit affairs. 

Others elected are: Herman A. 
Dorsch, Vice-President; Clarence 
M. Willis, Treasurer; and J. W. 
Mehling, Secretary. Committee 
Chairmen: J. Frank Eichelberger, 
Legislative; Louis Hilbert, Educa- 
tion; Philip H. Sachs, Meetings; 
A. L. Nichols, Membership; and 
F. W. Ellinghaus, Publicity. 

* * * 
Poindexter Night at 
Nashville 

Thursday, April 15, has been 
designated as “Poindexter Night” 
in Nashville. The business and 
professional people of Nashville as 
well as his many personal friends 
will unite in honoring R. H. Poin- 
dexter who has reached the seven- 
tieth mile post and has just 
rounded out his thirty-sixth year 
as a credit executive and control- 
ler. He is now in his thirtieth 
year with his present firm, Love- 
man, Berger & Teitlebaum. 





R. H. Poindexter 


This is announced as ‘“‘a meeting 
of comradeship and recognition for 
his vision, initiative and courage 
in the promotion and organization 
of the local credit association and 
credit bureau. Likewise, in recog- 
nition of his labors and activities 
in behalf of the National Retail 
Credit Association.” 

Mr. Poindexter was a member 
of our first Board of Council, and 
was elected Treasurer of the N. R. 
C. A. in 1915, serving for a period 
of two years. 
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Ay using the new 
GF Super-Filer 


The New GF Super-Filer saves about 25% of filing 
time, both in filing and finding letters. 


How does it work? ‘The front of the drawer swings 
open at your pull, thus permitting the folders to spread 
at the top. You readily file or extract what you want. 
Closing the drawer compresses the contents. A 
unique safety latch holds the drawer closed, even 
should the file be tipped forward. 


GF Super-Filer has an amazing 18% 
capacity. Users tell us they are 
— 18% mueve filing space rm MORE 
cause Super-Filer wastes none for 

FILING 
SPACE 





working space. We’ll be glad to 
let your file clerks test Super-Filer 
alongside your present equip- 
ment. 


Goodform Aluminum Chairs 
for Health and Efficiency 


GF Goodform Posture chairs of Aluminum keep you 
both erect and comfortable. You get more work 
done, and do it easier. You are less tired at the close 
of the day. 











The keen executive equips his clerical force with GF 
Goodform Posture chairs of aluminum. He knows 
it’s good business to keep his office help clear-headed 
and relaxed in today’s difficult jobs. 


Metal Desks, Aluminum Chairs, Filing Cabinets, Card Index Files, 


Book Shelving, Storage Cabinets 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 





> 
METAL BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
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The Doctor’s Credit Problems 


By GORDON F. HARKNESS, M.D.* 


Past President, lowa State Medical Society, Davenport, lowa 


HE physician’s work is a personal service, so much 

so that his prime interest has been in his service 

rather than in the business side of that service. A 
busy doctor, so often “played out” when the day’s work 
is done, and feeling that he is getting along all right, 
has no desire to sit down and sift and catalogue good 
and bad accounts. 

The owner of a business, as it enlarges, deputizes to 
others much of the personal service and becomes more of 
an executive. He then uses his time to outline the work 
for others and to analyze the financial affairs of his or- 
ganization. The physician cannot deputize others to do 
his work. ‘The first mistake a busy physician makes is 
not to employ someone who can take over the details of 
checking efficiently the financial side of his patients. 

When I first started to practice medicine I was asso- 
ciated with an older physician who represented and prac- 
ticed the highest ideals of his profession but once a year 
he would look over such books as he kept and would send 
out some statements. In the first year of our association, 
statements were sent once a month and the cash receipts 
were more than doubled. So I had an early lesson in the 
advisability of sending monthly statements. 

But, of course, this does not eliminate bad accounts. 
I do not know how it is possible for a humane physician 
not to have bad accounts. My office has never turned 
anyone away because he did not have the cash in hand. 
True it means that many, many times I have been dis- 
appointed—yes, “double-crossed.”’ 

But it also means that at times I have been able to 
reach out a helping hand to someone temporarily down 
and out who afterward showed appreciation not only by 
paying within his means but by an attitude of grateful- 
ness which made up for the lack of money. That is what 
makes the practice of medicine different from just a busi- 
ness. I have no regrets over the “double-crossings,” be 
they ten to one against those that needed help and to 
which it was given, and for which they were grateful. 

Then we come to another class. They are not exactly 
double-crossers, nor are they crooks. They are generally 
extravagant, usually poor managers, and the installment 
collector is often only two jumps behind them. They 
can pay, but they have to be pressed—and the older the 
service rendered the harder they have to be pressed. 

Now, a physician wishes to retain the good will of his 
clientele. And if pressure is going to be necessary then 
the sooner it is applied diplomatically the better the 
chances of the physician not only being paid, but also of 
retaining the good will of his patient. 

Local credit associations are, to my mind, a most valu- 
able aid to the physician in the business side of his pro- 
fession. True, the ultimate worth of the information re- 
ceived from a good credit bureau depends largely on how 
the physician uses this information. He cannot expect 
the credit bureau to do it all. 


*Extracts from an address before the Sixth District Con- 
ference, Davenport, lowa, February 14-16, 1937. 
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In another class are patients who mean well, who find 
themselves financially embarrassed, but who fail to real- 
ize that the physician, who is a real physician, will gladly 
adjust accounts for such patients if they will only come 
to him and frankly state their position. Pride with some, 
and ignorance with others, prevent their doing this. 

In our own office, after three or four statements, per- 
sonal letters are used, and included in them is a direct 
request and offer to adjust accounts if the patient’s finances 
warrant it. Notice of the obligation, to the patient, 
through a credit association, is an effective means on 
those of that pressure-needing group who still have a re- 
gard for their financial standing in the community. 

It is my understanding, however, that credit men do 
not give as much attention to delinquencies in medical 
accounts as those coming from commercial establishments. 
I would not argue this. In fact, I am inclined to agree 
that such an attitude is proper. 

In the first place, physicians, generally, are careless in 
the early caring for and nursing of slow accounts and, 
second, illness is different from buying shoes, groceries, 
and a new dress. I would not want the practice of medi- 
cine to be weighed in the same balance with business, for, 
if and when the practice of medicine becomes simply a 
business, then God help the medical profession and also 
the people who receive its services. 

Finally, we come to that group that could pay, but 
simply will not do so except when forced. The physician, 
himself, cannot judge a. to the financial status of these 
patients. He has a natural aversion to going out and 
personally entering suit against patients. He must have 
outside help. And here is where the physician has been 
the victim, in the past, of racketeers. 

As I see it, a merchant must keep turning his stock, or 
find himself loaded with merchandise that will not sell. 
He may slash prices and even sell below cost. But at the 
end of the year he figures his net profit, and if it is satis- 
factory he does not worry much about individual losses. 

Now, the physician is his own invested capital. It is 
not so much turning his capital, as it is his capital being 
on the job twenty-four hours a day and turning out re- 
gardless of weather and personal desires. He cannot 
forget the:personal sacrifice that often was made in ren- 
dering the service; he still hopes for eventual payment 
and, thinking in terms of personal service, he just cannot 
quite put himself in the frame of mind to hand over to 
someone a large share of what is due him. He is inclined 
to forget the other fellow’s overhead. 

So here is where, in the past, the physician has been 
the victim of the high-pressure solicitor of some foreign 
company who promised everything for smaller commis- 
sion and who by some hypnotic influence (really the old 
siren of easy money) got the doctor’s name on the dotted 
line. Then, through some clause tucked away in fine 
print, or through clever but unobtrusive wording, the 
racketeering company obtained for all time all the rights 
and privileges to the accounts given them. 
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It must be millions of dollars’ worth of accounts that 
have fallen into the hands of such companies, whose ef- 
forts in collecting such accounts were practically nil after 
they had skimmed the first cream. I can speak with feel- 
ing on this subject, having in the past been numbered 
among the victims! 

I want to congratulate you collection members who 
are working legitimately in your field and meeting as an 
organization. Your membership stamps you in the minds 
of your clients (and I am speaking of your medical 
clients) as conducting your business according to square 
business principles. 

In the collection of medical accounts, I do not want 
the collection of that account to become a financial catas- 
trophe for that patient. If such is the case, I want to 
know it, and to charge it off to profit and loss. But if 
you have given me that information you have been at an 
expense to obtain it. Then, somewhere in commissions 
earned on other accounts, that expense must be included. 

One letter from you, after my efforts have been inef- 
fectual, may bring the patient with the money, and it 
may seem that you are receiving too much unless I re- 
member your expenses with other accounts from which 
nothing is obtained. Physicians, I think, have forgotten 
some of these items of the cost of doing business, just as 
they complain that patients seem to forget that the phy- 
sician has very material costs in practicing his profession. 

Physicians, as a class, have not, even with due regard 
for the kindly and humane treatment of their patients, 
carried out the business side of their profession efficiently. 
They have fallen victims to the unscrupulous. 

The humane relationship between patient and doctor 
should be maintained, even though the business side of 
the obligation is being conducted by an outside agency. 
No outside agency, foreign to the locality in which the 
doctor resides, can maintain that relationship. 

You of the business world recognize the necessity of 
establishing certain standards comparable to the ethics 
that we have in our profession. We of the medical pro- 
fession can learn from you. And it is gratifying to know 
that in our business relationships we, as a profession, have 
the opportunity to avoid the pitfalls into which many of 
us fell in the past. 

~~ er 


Does This Apply to Your Organization? 


(Continued from page 19.) 


To listen to some buyers talk, one would think that 
the American public slips out of bed each morning 
quickly clutching at the paper to see if something more at 
“$1-down”’ can’t be added to the miscellaneous confusion 
of junk in their homes. No matter what the article is, 
they just want an opportunity to lay a dollar down on 
the line and sign a contract, and then for the first time 
take a look at their purchase. 

Of course, this is the height of absurdity—and yet 
fatuous arguments which, when analyzed, would lead 
to some such hypothesis as this, are being presented al- 
most every day in almost every large city. So I nominate 
for the Ninth Old Men of Credit, this buyer who wants 
to divert attention from the probable unworthiness of his 
wares to the attractiveness of his store’s credit terms. 
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Some of you might add to this Court a few others. I 
think few of you will disagree that most of the ones I 
have already named are present in some or all stores in 
every city. I think it is a sad commentary on the retail 
business that this should be so. 

In most other businesses, the credit manager is not 
merely an office functionary, but an adjunct to all de- 
partments. He knows where to get business as well as 
where to pass it up. He is an accelerator and not a 
brake. We have some real accelerators in retailing today. 
I hope we will have many more as the next few years 
roll ‘round! 

Der 


Industrial Banking--And Its Relationship 
to Retail Credit Practice 


(Continued from page 15.) 


In support of this premise, I might add, that during the 
past ten years, millions of dollars have been paid to mer- 
chants from the proceeds of industrial loans (without the 
credit manager’s knowing the source from which the 
money was secured), thereby releasing thousands of ac- 
counts which were contributing to the frozen state of the 
merchant’s capital. 

In this article, we have tried to show that there are 
two kinds of losses (visible and invisible), and that lack 
of capital-turnover is one of the invisible losses. And 
lastly, we have shown, beyond a shadow of doubt, that a 
full measure of common-sense cooperation between credit 
managers and all banks who have personal loan facilities, 
would be profitable to all concerned. 

Such cooperation would have a threefold value. First, 
to the customer—by restoring him to a prompt-paying 
status. Secondly, to the store—by reducing the cost of 
And thirdly, to the banks—by increasing 
their clientele and loan-volume and expanding their pres- 
tige as institutions of real financial service to the masses 
in the community. 


collections. 
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The Early Beginnings of the National 
Association 


(Continued from page 22.) 


it will be indeed a pleasure and a privilege to celebrate 
our Silvery Anniversary at the place where our founda- 
tion was laid. 

Spokane is a beautiful city, lying between the Rocky 
Mountains on the east and the Cascade Range on the 
west. It is made up of 115,000 of the most hospitable 
people on this earth, including our genial President, Mr. 
Barnes, and our equally genial Past President, Mr. Wat- 
son. 

A splendid program is being prepared and the Spokane 
boys are providing oceans of entertainment, so we can 
safely count on a good time and come back to our desks 
filled with many new ideas. 

I have given you a brief historical outline from the be- 
ginning. I hope you will be with us to help us take in- 
ventory of what we have now and help to guide us on our 
way to our great goal which we have a right to believe 
we will some day reach. 
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The Doctor’s Credit Problems 


By GORDON F. HARKNESS, M.D.* 


Past President, lowa State Medical Society, Davenport, Iowa 


HE physician’s work is a personal service, so much 

so that his prime interest has been in his service 

rather than in the business side of that service. A 
busy doctor, so often “played out” when the day’s work 
is done, and feeling that he is getting along all right, 
has no desire to sit down and sift and catalogue good 
and bad accounts. 

The owner of a business, as it enlarges, deputizes to 
others much of the personal service and becomes more of 
an executive. He then uses his time to outline the work 
for others and to analyze the financial affairs of his or- 
ganization. The physician cannot deputize others to do 
his work. ‘The first mistake a busy physician makes is 
not to employ someone who can take over the details of 
checking efficiently the financial side of his patients. 

When I first started to practice medicine I was asso- 
ciated with an older physician who represented and prac- 
ticed the highest ideals of his profession but once a year 
he would look over such books as he kept and would send 
out some statements. In the first year of our association, 
statements were sent once a month and the cash receipts 
were more than doubled. So I had an early lesson in the 
advisability of sending monthly statements. 

But, of course, this does not eliminate bad accounts. 
I do not know how it is possible for a humane physician 
not to have bad accounts. My office has never turned 
anyone away because he did not have the cash in hand. 
True it means that many, many times I have been dis- 
appointed—yes, “‘double-crossed.” 

But it also means that at times I have been able to 
reach out a helping hand to someone temporarily down 
and out who afterward showed appreciation not only by 
paying within his means but by an attitude of grateful- 
ness which made up for the lack of money. That is what 
makes the practice of medicine different from just a busi- 
ness. I have no regrets over the “double-crossings,” be 
they ten to one against those that needed help and to 
which it was given, and for which they were grateful. 

Then we come to another class. They are not exactly 
double-crossers, nor are they crooks. They are generally 
extravagant, usually poor managers, and the installment 
collector is often only two jumps behind them. They 
can pay, but they have to be pressed—and the older the 
service rendered the harder they have to be pressed. 

Now, a physician wishes to retain the good will of his 
clientele. And if pressure is going to be necessary then 
the sooner it is applied diplomatically the better the 
chances of the physician not only being paid, but also of 
retaining the good will of his patient. 

Local credit associations are, to my mind, a most valu- 
able aid to the physician in the business side of his pro- 
fession. True, the ultimate worth of the information re- 
ceived from a good credit bureau depends largely on how 
the physician uses this information. He cannot expect 
the credit bureau to do it all. 


*Extracts from an address before the Sixth District Con- 
ference, Davenport, lowa, February 14-16, 1937. 
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In another class are patients who mean well, who find 
themselves financially embarrassed, but who fail to real- 
ize that the physician, who is a real physician, will gladly 
adjust accounts for such patients if they will only come 
to him and frankly state their position. Pride with some, 
and ignorance with others, prevent their doing this. 

In our own office, after three or four statements, per- 
sonal letters are used, and included in them is a direct 
request and offer to adjust accounts if the patient’s finances 
warrant it. Notice of the obligation, to the patient, 
through a credit association, is an effective means on 
those of that pressure-needing group who still have a re- 
gard for their financial standing in the community. 

It is my understanding, however, that credit men do 
not give as much attention to delinquencies in medical 
accounts as those coming from commercial establishments. 
I would not argue this. In fact, I am inclined to agree 
that such an attitude is proper. 

In the first place, physicians, generally, are careless in 
the early caring for and nursing of slow accounts and, 
second, illness is different from buying shoes, groceries, 
and a new dress. I would not want the practice of medi- 
cine to be weighed in the same balance with business, for, 
if and when the practice of medicine becomes simply a 
business, then God help the medical profession and also 
the people who receive its services. 

Finally, we come to that group that could pay, but 
simply will not do so except when forced. The physician, 
himself, cannot judge as to the financial status of these 
patients. He has a natural aversion to going out and 
personally entering suit against patients. He must have 
outside help. And here is where the physician has been 
the victim, in the past, of racketeers. 

As I see it, a merchant must keep turning his stock, or 
find himself loaded with merchandise that will not sell. 
He may slash prices and even sell below cost. But at the 
end of the year he figures his net profit, and if it is satis- 
factory he does not worry much about individual losses. 

Now, the physician is his own invested capital. It is 
not so much turning his capital, as it is his capital being 
on the job twenty-four hours a day and turning out re- 
gardless of weather and personal desires. He cannot 
forget the:personal sacrifice that often was made in ren- 
dering the service; he still hopes for eventual payment 
and, thinking in terms of personal service, he just cannot 
quite put himself in the frame of mind to hand over to 
someone a large share of what is due him. He is inclined 
to forget the other fellow’s overhead. 

So here is where, in the past, the physician has been 
the victim of the high-pressure solicitor of some foreign 
company who promised everything for smaller commis- 
sion and who by some hypnotic influence (really the old 
siren of easy money) got the doctor’s name on the dotted 
line. Then, through some clause tucked away in fine 
print, or through clever but unobtrusive wording, the 
racketeering company obtained for all time all the rights 
and privileges to the accounts given them. 
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It must be millions of dollars’ worth of accounts that 
have fallen into the hands of such companies, whose ef- 
forts in collecting such accounts were practically nil after 
they had skimmed the first cream. I can speak with feel- 
ing on this subject, having in the past been numbered 
among the victims! 

[ want to congratulate you collection members who 
are working legitimately in your field and meeting as an 
organization. Your membership stamps you in the minds 
of your clients (and I am speaking of your medical 
clients) das conducting your business according to square 
business principles. 

In the collection of medical accounts, I do not want 
the collection of that account to become a financial catas- 
trophe for that patient. If such is the case, I want to 
know it, and to charge it off to profit and loss. But if 
you have given me that information you have been at an 
expense to obtain it. Then, somewhere in commissions 
earned on other accounts, that expense must be included. 

One letter from you, after my efforts have been inef- 
fectual, may bring the patient with the money, and it 
may seem that you are receiving too much unless I re- 
member your expenses with other accounts from which 
nothing is obtained. Physicians, I think, have forgotten 
some of these items of the cost of doing business, just as 
they complain that patients seem to forget that the phy- 
sician has very material costs in practicing his profession. 

Physicians, as a class, have not, even with due regard 
for the kindly and humane treatment of their patients, 
carried out the business side of their profession efficiently. 
They have fallen victims to the unscrupulous. 

The humane relationship between patient and doctor 
should be maintained, even though the business side of 
the obligation is being conducted by an outside agericy. 
No outside agency, foreign to the locality in which the 
doctor resides, can maintain that relationship. 

You of the business world recognize the necessity of 
establishing certain standards comparable to the ethics 
that we have in our profession. We of the medical pro- 
fession can learn from you. And it is gratifying to know 
that in our business relationships we, as a profession, have 
the opportunity to avoid the pitfalls into which many of 
us fell in the past. 


~~er 


Does This Apply to Your Organization? 
(Continued from page 19.) 


To listen to some buyers talk, one would think that 
the American public slips out of bed each morning 
quickly clutching at the paper to see if something more at 
“$1-down”’ can’t be added to the miscellaneous confusion 
of junk in their homes. No matter what the article is, 
they just want an opportunity to lay a dollar down on 
the line and sign a contract, and then for the first time 
take a look at their purchase. 

Of course, this is the height of absurdity—and yet 
fatuous arguments which, when analyzed, would lead 
to some such hypothesis as this, are being presented al- 
most every day in almost every large city. So I nominate 
tor the Ninth Old Men of Credit, this buyer who wants 
to divert attention from the probable unworthiness of his 
wares to the attractiveness of his store’s credit terms. 
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Some of you might add to this Court a few others. I 
think few of you will disagree that most of the ones I 
have already named are present in some or all stores in 
every city. I think it is a sad commentary on the retail 
business that this should be so. 

In most other businesses, the credit manager is not 
merely an office functionary, but an adjunct to all de- 
partments. He knows where to get business as well as 
where to pass it up. He is an accelerator and not a 
brake. We have some real accelerators in retailing today. 
I hope we will have many more as the next few years 
roll ’round! 
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Industrial Banking--And Its Relationship 
to Retail Credit Practice 


(Continued from page 15.) 


In support of this premise, I might add, that during the 
past ten years, millions of dollars have been paid to mer- 
chants from the proceeds of industrial loans (without the 
credit manager’s knowing the source from which the 
money was secured), thereby releasing thousands of ac- 
counts which were contributing to the frozen state of the 
merchant’s capital. 

In this article, we have tried to show that there are 
two kinds of losses (visible and invisible), and that lack 
of capital-turnover is one of the invisible losses. And 
lastly, we have shown, beyond a shadow of doubt, that a 
full measure of common-sense cooperation between credit 
managers and all banks who have personal loan facilities, 
would be profitable to all concerned. 


Such cooperation would have a threefold value. First, 
to the customer—by restoring him to a prompt-paying 
status. Secondly, to the store—by reducing the cost of 
collections. And thirdly, to the banks—by increasing 
their clientele and loan-volume and expanding their pres- 
tige as institutions of real financial service to the masses 
in the community. 
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The Early Beginnings of the National 
Association 


(Continued from page 22.) 


it will be indeed a pleasure and a privilege to celebrate 
our Silvery Anniversary at the place where our founda- 
tion was laid. 

Spokane is a beautiful city, lying between the Rocky 
Mountains on the east and the Cascade Range on the 
west. It is made up of 115,000 of the most hospitable 
people on this earth, including our genial President, Mr. 
Barnes, and our equally genial Past President, Mr. Wat- 
son. 

A splendid program is being prepared and the Spokane 
boys are providing oceans of entertainment, so we can 
safely count on a good time and come back to our desks 
filled with many new ideas. 

I have given you a brief historical outline from the be- 
ginning. I hope you will be with us to help us take in- 
ventory of what we have now and help to guide us on our 
way to our great goal which we have a right to believe 
we will some day reach. 
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—when you say, ‘‘Charge It’’— 
is a mark of trust—confidence 
that you will pay promptly. 


This account is overdue. 
now, please, and— 


Keep Your Credit ‘‘O.K.’’ 


Remit 


Credit 
Association 





N.R.C.A. 





TRAE HHT 


Treat Your Credit 
As a Sacred Trust! 


Credit is faith—confidence in 
your agreement to pay accord- 
ing to terms. 


Keep Faith With Your Credi- 
tors and Justify Their Trust! 


National 
Retail 


Credit 
Association 
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This new series of “Standard” 
collection stickers combines all the 
good points of the old series, 
which members used to the ex- 
tent of a million a year, with 
newness: 


New copy, new layout, 
color in the gummed paper. 

Five in the series, exact size as 
shown by dotted lines (upper half 
of this page). Attractively printed 
in royal blue on_ buff-colored 
gummed paper. 

Inoffensive—Inexpensive! 


Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 
$2.00; 1,000 assorted, $2.50; 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. 


new 
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' Prompt Payment- 


! 

\ Is as necessary to the merchant 
and professional man as prompt 
service is to you! 


| You are their paymaster. Pay 


according to agreement and 


Protect Your Credit. 


National 
Retail 
PERL TPH PLE 
THAR 


Credit 
Association 
$ # 









—__Now--New “Standard” Collection Stickers— 


Don’t Break 
the Magic Circle! 


Credit is the magic circle of 
business. When you pay your 
creditors—they can pay theirs 
and so on, around the circle, 
until it comes back to you! 


Credit Is Confidence— 
Safeguard It! 





National Credit 
Retail Association 
sssbsssssesesesesedl 
HELHTLH EH? 
N.R.C.A. 
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Past Due 


Don’t let this past due account 
mar your credit record. Pay it 
now—and keep your credit rec- 
ord clear! 


Prompt Payments Build Good 





Credit! 
National Credit 
Retail Association 
HITHHHIHHEY 
FREESE HEHEHE | 
N.R.C.A. 





“Good Credit— 


is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,”’ 
said Webster. 


Prompt Payment Builds 


Good Credit—‘W orth 
More Than Gold” 


N.R.C.A. 





A Friendly 
Reminder! 


As this account is overdue, 
your remittance will be 


greatly appreciated. . 

Prompt Payment Build 
Good Credit—“Worth 
More Than Gold” 





The “Gold” Series 


An outstanding series—rich and 
dignified looking: Printed in royal 
blue, on special gold paper. Five 
in series (shown on lower half of 
this page). Actual size, 134” x 2”. 
(Dotted lines are not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.”’) 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 


Order Either Series from Your 
Credit Bureau or—National Retail 
Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., 
St. Louis. 





Now—Please? 


We know how easy it is to 

| forget. Won’t you send it | 

| now—please—while you have | 
it in mind? 
Prompt Payments Build 

| Good Credit—“Worth 

| More Than Gold” 


© 1934 
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Keep Your Credit 
: As“Good As Gold”! 
Prompt payment of accounts, 


' according to terms, will build 
; a priceless credit record— 


| “Worth More Than Gold” 





© 1934 N.R.C.A. 

STI ted alll 
SOTTO 
Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record. 


| Safeguard Your Credit— 
| It’s 
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SPOKANE INVITES YOU IN JUNE! 


= 2 ae 





After Close of Convention, Spokane is a modern, busy city . . . 
We Suggest —_— Center of industry, agriculture, recreation. 


y 

Spokane, hospitable “Queen City of 
the Inland Empire” holds out an alluring invitation 
lo members of the N.C. AL their families and 
friends. Here is the gracious host for your Silver 
‘Anniversary Convention, surrounded by a_ lovely 
vacation land... Or, after close of convention, 
you may continue your journey to the Evergreen 
Puget Sound country, even to California or Alaska. 

tainier National Park and the . ; ; 
Pacific Nesthwest. Surely, an unmatched opportunity to combine con- 

vention business and pleasant vacation. 





TOUR COSTS ARE VERY LOW 
In addition to Standard Pullmans, new-style tourist sleeping cars are available on 
the N. AW. CO. A. Special via the Burlington-Northern Pacific, the official route 


For example . P 
| Round-trip Round-trip 





Tourist Tourist 
Te Spokane from Rail fare Lower Berth 
NE £2 55 cies) Sanaa seed $57.85 $11.50" 
0 Cr re 61.45 14.00 
8 eee pola en ei 50.25 11.50 
*From St. aul 
Mail the coupon for details or for further information 
mee eee eccccccsll. K. CROSS, Northern Pacilie Railway ececesesenesy 
; ‘sit tt Pym : 440) Koatmen’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 502 4 
Or on your return, visit the world 8 greatest s | plan to attend the Spokane Convention Please give me information and fares from : 
Wonderland, Yellowstone National Park. : sos Tsien ; 
r | will not attend the convention but plan a Western trip to ‘ 
, 1 
‘ Send details , 
’ ‘ : 
Route of the - 
oe : BS y ame ‘ 
Air-Conditioned 
‘ Address 
‘ 
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“BUT MADAM — 
I THOUGHT WE SOLD 
YOU THAT RUG 
We Didn't LEND it to You...” 


She will pay—in time. She’s honest, principal stores turn their install- 


and her husband is regularly em- 
ployed. 

Yes—she will pay in time, bat not 
on time, unless she forms the habit. 


People do form the habit of paying 


banks regularly. They usually.treat 


them differently from stores. 


That’s one reason why, in 


some 


cities, you'll find that nearly all the 


ment accounts over to the local Morris 
Plan institution. 

Reduce collection costs — keep cus- 
tomer good will: right now, while 
you're thinking about it, telephone or 
write your local Morris Plan—and let 
one of the officers tell you how we can 
help you solve the “slow-pay” prob- 
lem and save money for your store! 


MORRIS PLAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Axron, On10 
Avceany, New Yor« 
Arpmorg, OKLa. 
Asnevitie, N. C 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Ausurn, N. Y. 
Battimore, MaryLanpd 
BarTLesviLie, Oxia. 
Berxe ey, CA. 
BincuamtTon, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bripcerort, Conn. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Burrato, New Yorx 
Camsripce, Mass. 
Cepar Rapips, lowa 
Cuar.otte, N. C 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Cincinnati, On10 
CLEVELAND, On10 
ALLAS, TEXAS 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, On1o 
Denver, CoLtorapo 
Des Moines, lowa 
Dututn, Minnesota 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 
Fort Wortn, Texas 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
Hotyoxe, Mass. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Knoxvitie, TENN. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lewiston, Maine 


\ 


Louisvitte, Ky. 
MinneAPouis, Minn. 
New Beprorp, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newport, R. I. 
Newport News, Va. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norro ik, Vircinia 
Oax.anp, Cat. 
Oxtanoma City, Oxia. 
Pawrtucxer, R. I. 
Peterssurc, VIRGINIA 
Puivapecpnia, Pa. 
PortLanp, Maine 
Provivence, R. I. 


Ricumonp, VirGcinia 
Roanoke, VIRGINIA 
Rocuester, 
Roxsury, Mass. 

St. Paut, Minn. 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Cac. 
Scuenectapy, N. Y. 
Suawnee, Oxia. 
SprincFievp, Mass. 
SprinGFIecp, On10 
Stockton, Cat. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tampa, Fioripa 
Terre Haute, Inv. 


Torexa, Kansas 
Tusa, Oxta. 

Utica, New Yorx 
Wasuincron, D. C. 
Wartersury, Conn. 
Warter.oo, lowa 
Wester ty, R. I. 
West Warwick, R. I. 
Wicuita, Kansas 
Wicmincrton, De. 
Wiimincrton, N. C. 
Winston-Sacem, N. C. 
Woonsocker, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Yonxers, N. Y. 
Yorx, Pennsytvania 











